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GIMBEL BROTHERS say: 


“A 


wonderful tribute to the interest 
which women of artistic taste 


and skill take in Harper’s Bazar.” 
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The 
Exhibi- 
tion was 
taken to 
Philadel- 
phia, where 
it was dis- 
played for 
one week 
at the 
Gimbel 
Store. 














THIS LETTER 


shows how Gimbel Brothers regard the in- 
fluence of Harper’s Bazar — and their opinion 
as to the high-class character of its circula- 
tion. The letter is strong, but in addition 
to all they say, the Messrs. Gimbel have 
asked for the privilege of housing next year’s 


Prize Embroidery Exhibition at their store. 


30,000 
WOMEN— 


and many men—visited the Exhibition 
in New York during the twelve busi- 
ness days it was open. In Philadelphia 
the attendance was also remarkably 
large—the exact figures are not yet 


available. 


8,000 
ENTRIES 


There were a few more, but 8,000 
in round numbers, and they 
came from every State in the 
Union, from Canada, of course, 


from Cuba and the Philippines, 





from England and Sweden. 





Isn’t the magazine that can do this 


the magazine you can't afford to miss? 
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Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and 
Myrtle Reed 


in the 
September Bazar 





ERHAPS you remem- 

ber that in Myrtle Reed's 
will she bequeathed $1,000 
to a servant. What she 
writes here reveals that 
humanly touching story — 
and a humane way of hand- 
ling the servant problem. 

A page by Kate Douglas 
Wigzin means more to 
women than any other one 
thing in a magazine. It’s 
in the September Bazar. 


Dr. Anna Shaw 


president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage 
Association, tells Why J 


Entered Suffrage Work, . 


with a fine note of authority 
and inspiration. 

Rev. Dr. McComb of the 
Emmanuel Church Movement 
gives in “Prayer; What It 1s, 
and What It Does” a message of 
vital importance Lo every woman. 


Yes, Stories— 


three in particular—made 
for hot weather. The 
articles, too, are just as 
timely. For instance, Mea/s 
Without Meat has no vege- 
tarian theories—it’s full of 
appetizing and nourishing 
food-ideas. Making Your 
Child Beautiful is by a 
division chief of Child 
Hygiene in the New York 
Health Department. A/iss 
Hildreth, “Mother of Ten,” 
reads like a fairy story—but 
every ord is true. 


Paul Poiret 


newest wonder of the Paris 
clothes world, writes a point- 
ed article on Individuality 
m Dress. There are many 
full-page fashion pictures, 
the numerous departments, 
and also the first announce- 
Ment of the Third Annual 
Bazar Prize Embroidery 
Contes‘—which begins im- 


mediately, 
The 
Next Bazar 
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L Information for Subscribers 


Harper's Bazar is published monthly. Single copies 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, 

rice $1.25, in the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines; $1.60 in 

anada; $1.97 in other countries. 

The safest way to send your subscription is by express or postal money order. Rural 
tae Delivery carriers supply blanks. Make hte payable to Harper & Brothers, New 

ork. 

When you receive notice that your subscription has expired renew at once, using the 
blank inclosed. 

In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
ing sent, as well as the new one. 











DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


Would you like to take up a business which 


you can conduct at home? 

We have secured exclusive control 
best line of perforated designs in all 
fashionable embroideries. New designs 
from week to week, to meet the changes 
fashion. 

We offer to one woman in each town 
agency for these designs in her neighborhood, bt 


of the 


are 
in 


a@ special agreement which opens great possibil- 


ities to the agent. 

This means a new and profitable business 
for women of taste and energy. Details will 
sent on request. 


Harper & Brothers, Dept. B, 


styles of 
added 


the sole 


y 


be 


Franklin Square, New York City. 








Harper & Brotuers, Publishers; George Harvey, President, Franklin Suzere, New 


York, N. ¥ ick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin 
Fred 


m a New Yo } 
erick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Entered at the New York Pos*-office as second-class mail. 








See a 








“The World 


Is Hers” 





The sense of freedom that 
comes from a knowledge 
of food values makes the 
housewife 
emergency 
management. She is ready 


equal to any 


in household 
for the uninvited guest— 
for the disappointments of 
uncertain domestic service. 
“The world is hers” if she 
knows 


Shredded 
Wheat 


and the many wholesome, 
nourishing dishes that can 
be made with it. Shredded 
Wheat is ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve. Nothing 
so wholesome and nourish- 
ing and nothing so easy 
to prepare as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit with huckle- 
berries or other fresh fruits. 


Heat one or more Biscuits 
in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness and then cover with 
huckleberries or other ber- 
ries. Serve with milk or 
cream and sweeten to suit 
the taste. A delicious, ap- 
petizing dish for the sultry 
August days. 


For noon-day lunch 
nothing so delicious and 
nourishing as Triscuit, the 
Shredded Wheat wafer, 
eaten with butter, soft 
cheese or marmalade. 
Take it with you to the 
camp or the bungalow, on 
picnics or excursions on 
land or sea. 


The Shredded Wheat 
Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ee ec ae 
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personal loss to many readers of Harper’s Bazar. For ten 

years Mrs. Sangster was the editor of this magazine. It is 
thirteen years since she retired from that post and entered 
other fields, but her memory and in- 
fluence are cherished by those who 
knew her only through her work, as 
well as by the men and women who 
were personally associated with her. 

Mrs. Sangster was supremely feminine. Her great influence 
throughout her activé and beautiful life was directed toward 
feminine interests and the preservation of feminine ideals. She 
was herself an admirable embodiment of these, for she possessed 
in an unusual degree the qualities of gentleness, sympathy, and 
understanding. Few saw her serene spirit ruffled, fewer sought 
her friendly counsel in vain. 

She lived to the fullness of seventy-four years, and labored 
happily until within a few days of her death. The end came as 
she would have had it come—with mind and body still active, 
and with the assurance that the gracious inspiration of her work 
must live long after her, in the hearts of thousands of girls and 
women she had helped. 


T= death of Margaret E. Sangster has brought a sense of 





THE PASSING OF 
MRS. SANGSTER 











N this number of the Bazar, Dr. Angenette Parry, of New York, 

a very sane and close observer, points out a modern peril to 
which athletic girls and their mothers should give heed — the 
dangers of over-exercise. Dr. Parry 
is far from being an alarmist; on 
the contrary, she believes in the mod- 
ern girl, sees her extraordinary pos- 
sibilities, glories in her outdoor life, 
and loves the enthusiasm she puts into all she does. 

She sees, too, however, that it is in these conditions that the 
girl’s danger lies. Her enthusiasm may carry her too far in her 
athletie contests and vigorous five-mile walks; and, if it does, 
she must pay a penalty at the crisis when her strength is 
needed most. 

Dr. Parry’s thoughtful words will find a swift response among 
intelligent mothers and educators. Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that their message will reach the athletic girl herself! 





DANGER FACING 
ATHLETIC GIRLS 











OME of the results of the Men and Religion Forward Move- 

ment have been as unexpected as they are remarkable. 

In various cities the campaign has uncovered dangers threaten- 
ing the morals of the young that 
cannot be ignored by any mother. It 
is all very well for American women 
to assert that there is no moral peril 
threatening their own family life— 
but that belief does not save them from the general facts. Un- 
less the churches can Christianize our city civilizations, the city 
civilizations will paganize a larger and larger proportion of their 
young citizens. Church work for women nowadays is wider than 
festivals, suppers, visiting new members, keeping up guilds and 
missionary societies, and teaching Sunday-school classes. 

The men have wakened up to see that an aggressive movement 
is necessary, affecting community policies and conditions. Every 
mother of a boy, every sister of a young man, ought to consider 
whether the church does not need her as a social missionary to 
city needs. Protected evil flourishes under municipal politics. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil are still in league everywhere 
against men’s souls. The old battle of light against darkness is 
as desperate to-day as it ever was in Ephesus or Corinth. 





WOMEN AND 
RELIGION FORWARD 








ELIGION alone is the solution. .Nothing else but righteous- 
ness can solve our biggest probleins to-day. 

The modern woman is too apt to put her emphasis on “ reform ” 
and “progress” rather than on the 
cleansing fire of religion. She has 
not taken into account that the 
greater the abuse, and the more 
necessary the fight, the more tremen- 
dous must be the motive of those who advance against intrenched 
evils. Whether the sweat-shop problem or the saloon question, 
or, most terrible of all, the social evil, be grappled with, the whole 
force of love to God and love to men should be behind it. 





WHAT RELIGION 
CAN DO FOR US 











Women should see to it that the public opinion which they 
create—and they create a tremendous amount of it—shall be inter- 
fused with a passion for righteousness, a spirit of eager service 
to God. Woman is the born priestess of the race. She kindles 
the altar flame, she waits before the oracles. In the civilized com- 
munity of to-day, as in the primitive and prehistoric communities 
of the past, this is perhaps her greatest function. 

The religion of a city—that religion which should purify and 
illuminate its darkest places and leave no evil unconquered, is 
the business of its women as well as its men. 


““\JOW is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 

party.” Maybe. But now, just now, is the time for those 
of us who live in cities to come to the aid of the children, espe- 
cially the littlest. Now is the time 
when the weather bears hardest on 
them, the late summer, when the re- 
sistive power in frail bodies worn by 
earlier struggles is at its lowest ebb. 
Now is the time, of all the year, when infant mortality is greatest. 
In the city, as a noble and witty American woman once said, 
summer is veritable brick-and-mortardom. 

Seven out of ten of the lives snuffed out could be saved—if some- 
thing were done now. The fresh-air funds, free-ice funds, and the 
like in the two or three largest cities do much good. But even 
there it is individual effort, supplementing this organized work, 
which accomplishes most. There is, however, a greater need in 
the other cities, those of the hundreds of thousands, where organiza- 
tion is sometimes lacking. It is here that individual effort alone 
can save, and save only at this time. Every poor or sick child 
who has a day or a week in the country has a chance. This is 
no small thing to give a child. It would be no small thing to each 
of us to know that one child had its chance because we thought of 
it and provided it. The cost is so small that each of us could give 
at least one child this chance. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
MONTH IS HERE 





IFE is composed more largely of states of mind than of con- 

catenations of circumstances. Everybody knows this; few 
act upon it. One of the commonest things in human experiences 
is to meet disappointment and sor- 
row. One of the rarest things is to 
find a man or woman who accepts 
these experiences without bitterness 
or repining. Yet, when such accept- 
ance is found, it is noteworthy that pain invariably loses half its 
power at the same time that it loses all its bitterness. 

When the deepest ulcer has been probed and cleansed, the 
chances are ten to one that it will heal. When, on the other hand, 
the slightest hurt is kept irritated and feverish, the chances are 
ten to one that it will develop into a menace to life. 

The unaccepted sorrow, brooded upon by the rebellious heart, 
will corrode existence day after day. Many a woman finds this 
true, and yet has not the wisdom to try that “pure and entire 
resignation, for the winning of freedom of heart,” which Thomas 
4 Kempis so wisely and lovingly recommends. 





ACCEPTED SORROW 
BRINGS PEACE 








T is not given to most women to look into the face of eternity 
in the middle of active life, and make a choice between life 
and death. Perhaps many women, so brought to instant decision, 
would see life’s greatest ideal over- 
shadowing all el&e—the ideal of self- 
forgetful, overflowing love for others. 
Only the other day, a rarely lovely 
woman, dying by slow illness, said 
to a friend, “If, while we are living our active lives in the world, 
we could learn the great lesson of love that comes to us only when 
we are facing eternity, how different our lives would be!” 

Life interferes, confuses vision, hurries the days along until the 
teal essentials are crowded out. That is why so many women find 
their lives petty, narrow, and perplexing. The light of eternity, 
let in on any moment of life, reveals the deepest need of that mo- 
ment—and the eternal, the deepest need is always more love. 

The child needs love, not indulgence—a strong, pure, forward- 
looking love. The home needs love to smooth its daily hard places 
into a path of peace. The world needs love, abundant, pure, selfless, 
unfailing. And nothing else matters alongside of these needs. 





ETERNITY'S 
LESSON OF LOVE 











Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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A DEDICATION 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R.W.AMICK , 4 















































HERE was no explanation. No word 
had been said, no deed witnessed, that 
could have called up the curious, 
surging impulse. The day had been 
like all Mary’s days—graceful, pro- 
tected, sufficient. She allowed noth- 
ing to interrupt her morning’s work; 
neither telephone nor door-bell could 
get a word past that solemnly-closed door between ten 
and one. To-day she had not felt like working, so, 
after correcting a few proofs, she had written letters 
and idled pleasantly with a book in the sunshine. She 
had heard her sister’s voice in the hall at half-past 
twelve, but the door was not opened 
till the usual time. That there should 


“ Sunday—Sunday ?” 


Mary pressed a palm to her 

forehead in the effort to remember hér engagements. 

“T’ll look it up, Trudy dear, and send you word.” 
“Tf another day would suit you better,” Trudy said, 


not very hopefully. “Only you wouldn’t see Herbert. 
About the bazar—if you would even come, that would 
be something.” 

“T’ll remember—I'll try,” said Mary, with a smiling 
nod of farewell. She dismissed the bazar with her 
sister, though she remembered to write a graceful line 
about being tied up on Sunday. 

In the afternoon, a devout friend laid her motor at 
Mary’s feet. 


“TI won’t go with you,” she said, wistfully. “| 
know you will rest better by yourself, after your 
hard morning.” 

“But I might come back to tea with you,” Mary 
suggested, and so everyone was made happy. Ther 
was no sight or sound in that placid afternoon that 
could stir up unknown depths. 

In the evening she went to a small dinner. It hai 
promised well, but her first swift “What is ther 
here for me?”’ met a dubious answer. The thir 
woman was too young, too crudely pleased to meet 
Mary Shipley, while the man on her right started of! 
with the unfortunate question: 

“What name do you write under, 
Miss Shipley—may I ask?” 





have been so much as a Voice in the 


“ Faith Gordon,” said Mary, wit! 





hall was a dangerous precedent. 

She found Gertrude on the edge of 
a chair, quiveringly impatient. 

“Oh, I did hope you would come 
out a moment early,” she exclaimed, 
torn between apology and complaint. 
“Now I’ve only two seconds. It’s 
about the bazar, Mary. It’s going to 
be really wonderful; and if you 
would come for one afternoon and 
sell books—you’d only have to stand 
there and let people see you -were 
doing it—” Gertrude was plainly 
talking against despair. “ Louise 
Colman Branch has consented, and 
several others, and they all spoke of 
my getting you. It would be a feal 
service to the cause,” she ended, her 
reproach slipping out ahead of the 
refusal. Mary’s slow, smiling head- 
shake was totally without apology. 

“You know I can’t do anything but 
my work,” she said, reasonably. “ It 
takes all my strength.” 

“Well, four children take some 
strength.” Gertrude was timidly re- 
sentful. “ You’re free in the after- 
noon. And you can go to dinners.” 

Mary picked up a _ book and 
opened it at random. “ Trudy, dear, 
every printed page has to have so 
much blank white margin—do you 
see? My margins are my rest time, 
and the refreshment of pleasant peo- 
ple. I don’t go just anywhere, you 
know.” 

“T wish you came oftener to us,” 
said Gertrude, rising. “ Herbert 
wonders that you don’t. And the 
children are getting so good now, 








out an instant’s hesitation. Thi 
trap closed on him. 

“Oh, of course; I know that nam 
very well,” he said, and so marke: 
himself not worth her trouble. 
man on the other side told her i» 
detail the plot of a play that he hi 
seen in London. She was distinct!) 
put out with her hostess. The oc 
sion was not good enough to ha 
asked her. She took her leave ear! 
though gracefully, and went hon 
regretting the cab fare. 

She was not sleepy, and turned t 
the study to prepare her mind a! 
materials for the next day’s work 
The window shades had not ber 
drawn, and moonlight fell across t 
floor in the delicate pattern of t 
lace draperies. Mary’s feeling, «> 
she came in, was a deep-breathing | 
lief that she lived alone, that 
demand of any kind would be m: 
on her that night. So much tat 
had to be expended in avoidiz 
claims, escaping boredom. Still i 
her wrap, she sank down in a leat! 
chair for a moment’s pleasant reali- 
zation of her freedom. 

It was then, after a little sitting 
with such thoughts, that the curious 
thing happened. A need, poignant 
as a cry, arose from nowhere and 
swept across her security and !«r 
satisfaction like the blast o! 4 
primeval passion. “Oh, to spend 
oneself!” the words followed, welling 
out of the unknown. “To sped 
every inch of oneself, body «nd 
brain, keeping nothing back!” '° 














Mary: our meals are less confused all 
the time. Could you come Sunday?” 


SHE WAS HELPED OVER THE 


meet some tragic human call wit! 
unmeasured service. The desire 












pushed her forward till she was almost on her knees. 
“To give all—to give all.” To have no hours to pro- 
tect because every hour was given, no claims to fear 
or avoid because one great, devouring claim had been 
met with every bit of her; the revelation of such a 
freedom seemed to turn her careful little daily free- 
dom to a petty bondage. For a blazing moment she 
wanted it as woman wants man or child or faith in 
God. Then the flame died down; her daily comforts 
and defenses, creeping round her again, reassumed 
their normal value. Across their secure bulwark she 
looked back on that strange call to leave them as a 
momentary madness. But she did not laugh at it. 
Mary Shipley was not a dull woman, and she re- 
spected the unknown. A fragment of forgotten verse 
gave a name to what she had seen: “A wild dedica- 
tion of yourselves—” 

Spring flowed in evenly and pleasantly. Mary drew 
her smooth life about her and wore it with a grace 
that constantly won her fresh devotees. “Is she 
really cold, do you think?” they sometimes asked one 
another, in moments of intense confidence; but they 
forgot the question in her presence. From the tray 
of good things that life held up to her she selected, 
lelicately, what she wanted, and let the rest go by. In 
\pril she sailed for Genoa with the Paxton Hartes. 

It was a blow to discover, on the wharf, that the 
fatally good-humored Hartes had brought Paxton’s 
younger brother. 

“Monty needed cheering up,so we made him come,” 
ihey explained, easily. Montford Harte was the best 
little fellow in the world; the only trouble was that 
nobody liked him. Years of work and real ability had 
nade an excellent doctor of him, but no one would call 
lim in. Mary, meeting the dim, discouraged eyes above 
the sad little brown beard, reading in his unfortunate 
voice that she scared him to death, found her excel- 
lent manners, for the moment, 
imperfectly maintained. She had 
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story of the bark’s plight reached them there was a 
swelling of sentiment, a burst of cheers for the brown, 
foreign faces, smiling up from a pitching long boat 
at the ship’s side. The bark had left Valparaiso 
three months ago, months of bad weather and bad 
luck that had culminated in last night’s storm. The 


tumult had broken the captain’s arm and brought- 


into the world the captain’s baby, that was to have 
been born in its own country, Its mother was the 
only woman on board, half of the crew were down with 
scurvy, and sea life looked very bleak from the decks 
of a traveling hotel. Women cried over it, men mut- 
tered pitying oaths in their beards, and when an old 
traveler declared that these barks were apt to travel 
short of provisions, trusting to the well-stocked liners 
and the high-sea law for relief in emergency, he was 
hated for a cynic who would dim the luster of a 
real sea adventure. 

Mary had withdrawn from the atmosphere of emo- 
tion, preferring to watch the scene from a deserted 
upper deck. She was more moved than she could 
have admitted in the face of the voluble, enthusiastic 
pity of her fellow travelers. When the ship’s doctor 
came back at noon, a glance at his grave and tired 
face told her all she wanted of the details for which 
the others thirsted. She saw him make his report to 
the captain; and also saw Monty Harte hovering near 
them with a thin pretense of unconcernedness and a 
hungry-dog readiness to be summoned. He actually 
did join them, presently, some louder word and his 
profession giving him an excuse. Vaguely impatient 
at being even so slightly connected with the little 
man, Mary turned back to the stern, where the slow 
transfer of provisions was going on. 

The shout that roused her must have reached to 
the other ship. Men and women had burst out to- 
gether on the same impulse. There was a rush of feet 
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she did not realize that there was no new vision of her 
to soften the shock of her appearance. Evidently the 
news of her approach had gone threugh the ship, for 
he came hurrying up the companionway as she was 
helped over the side, and so they were suddenly face 
to face. His eyes, when he could believe them, showed 
something so like horror that Mary stood ashamed 
and stammering before him. 

“T have come to help,” she explained, nervously. 
“T don’t know much about nursing, but I’m intelligent, 
and I can do what I am told. And you must need 
some one.” She was almost pleading with him, but he 
seemed incapable of speech. “I won’t be a trouble— 
please believe that. I had to come, Monty.” She gave 
him his name clearly, for a sign that through all 
his outer disguises she had recognized him at last, 
and was ready to accept him in the brotherhood of 
those who emerge above the mass. His answer was 
a harsh call to the boat below. 

“ Here—wait! Don’t go back yet—wait!” Then he 
turned to Mary, an angry stain in his face, his eyes 
for once defying hers, “What on earth can you do 
here?” he snapped. 

She stood against the rail, conscious of the covertly 
staring sailors, of the captain, with bandaged arm, 
standing in the cabin door; of rough bareness streaked 
with tar and a smell of cargo and cooking. Her high 
heart was rapidly sinking, but she answered in the 
spirit in which she had come. 

“T can do anything you tell me.’ 

Her simplicity only added to his exasperation. 
“You don’t know what you are talking about! In 
twenty minutes you’d be so disgusted, so sickened, 
that you’d be no further use. You who never lift a 
hand for any one—who hate to say good morning to 
a person who isn’t pleasing to you—in heaven’s name, 
‘why did you come?” What were you dreaming of?” 

She had paled, but her eyes 
looked steadily back into his 
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them back again in no time at 





all, but the doctor was too bent 
on effacing himself to be con- 
scious of the offered amend. His 
stubby coat seemed to rise up 
defensively on the back of a 
shrinking. head as he slipped 
aside. 

“ Ah, well, he will keep out of 
the way,” Mary consoled herself. 
The Paxton Hartes were perfect 
dears—a quality that has its 
drawbacks. 

The little man kept out of the 
way quite wonderfully. In spite 
of bad weather, it should have 
been a delightful trip. Every- 
thing was done for Mary’s com- 
fort and protection: that was 
always the tacit condition on 
which she granted her company. 
Only the markedly desirable fel- 
low passengers were permitted 
to know her. What Mary want- 
ed, was the law of their genial 
days. And yet, under her well- 
mannered pleasantness, she was 
restless, impatient. She was 
doing no work—that was only 
right, after her hard winter; 








excited stare. * Because you 
did,” she said, quietly. og) 
saw a great deed, and—believe 
it or not—I was moved.” 

No one can be as bold as the 
timid man swept above his tim- 
idity. Monty’s 
was like a blow. “T’ll tell you 
why you came—exactly.” He 
drew closer to her, his hand 
clenching the rail. “ Because 
you needed exercise. You've 
been resting and saving and 
sparing that cast-iron physique 
of yours till it’s ready to burst 
with unused _ energy. ‘Mary 
mustn’t be disturbed’; your 
whole world goes to that tune, 
after you’ve spent a morning in 
an arm-chair, writing four hun- 
dred and twenty words—good 
Lord! You’re as wiry as a grey- 
hound—you were built to have 
six children and run a business 
on the side; but you have to save 
yourself for your ‘ work.’ 
You’ve boiled over, that’s all; 
and you'll boil over again—for 
good or for bad—just as it 
happens.” He stopped, short of 


* Nonsense!” 

















but she could not seem to get 
into an attitude of rest. 

“I suppose I am overtired, 
keyed up,” she decided, pacing, 
long and lithe, against the wind. Its soft push felt 
good to her. She wished that it would blow harder, 
that she might have to battle for her progress. 

That night her wish was granted. They had met 
the spent edges of two storms, but this was the hurri- 
cane in its full power that rushed up the Atlantic. 
The ship crashed and jarred, shuddered and plunged, 
through long, black hours, and even stout hearts had 
some trouble remembering that there is no danger on 
these big boats. When Mary, an indomitable sailor, 


‘came to breakfast, she found the salon almost empty. 


Montford Harte was the only survivor of her table. 
Their eyes met across the empty places, his uneasy, 
sal, discouraged. With a muttered greeting his head 
slipped down into the collar of his coat, and he set 
himself to getting through his breakfast as speedily 
as possible. Mary, after a polite remark, abandoned 
him, and looked about the deserted room with some 
pride in her seaworthiness. She was sorry that the 
ocean was calming, that the racks were not necessary. 

And then she was aware of something which the 
Stoutest heart does not like in mid-ocean: the boat 
was stopping. The vibration of the machinery length- 
ened, dimmed, died down. There was no rush of dan- 
ger: only signals, some quiet hurrying, and a slack- 
ened rolling of the great boat as it came to a stop. 
Again Mary’s glance crossed Montford Harte’s. 

“Tl find out,” he said, jumping up. 

He came back presently with the report that a 
storm-beaten Norwegian bark had accosted them, sig- 
naling for a doctor and fresh food. Mary wanted to 
know more, but Monty, clinging to the back of a 
chair, was so constrained, so miserably anxious to be 
gone, that she dismissed him with a nod of thanks 
and burried through her meal. When she went on 
deck the ship’s doctor had already been despatched, 
and the generous law of the high seas was bringing 
out boxes and barrels of provisions. Not far away, 
the bark rolled under bare masts. 

The excitement of the news dissipated seasickness, 
and the passengers crowded on deck. As the full 


FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN HER LIFE MARY FOUND HERSELF STRIPPED TO HER WOMANHOOD 


on the lower decks, handkerchiefs streamed over the 
rail, and below a boat was starting out across the 
waves with a solitary passenger in the stern. The 
bag at his feet and the touched warmth of the shout 
that sped him told the story. His sad little brown- 
bearded face was lifted in response, smilelessly, and 
for an instant his glance crossed Mary’s. Then he 
gravely raised his hat and turned to his new course. 

The bugles blew for luncheon, and the passengers, 
spent with emotion, flocked below; but Mary stood 
unheeding, her eyes on the boat that was toiling over 
the waves. It seemed to her that she had never in 
her life seen anything so desolate or so great as the 
huddled figure of Monty Harte in the stern. Shame 
for her past contempt for him cut her like whips; 
that she, the discerning, should have seen. no farther 
than the stupid world! The thought of what his skill 
would mean on that tortured ship sent hot tears into 
her eyes. Her broken phrase came back: “A _ wild 
dedication of yourselves—” and close on the words 
followed, like a rush of the blood, the longing of that 
half-forgotten night. To throw down all defenses, to 
spend herself, body and soul, to the limit of human 
endurance; in that moment she wanted it as saints 
have wanted crucifixion. Her worldly wisdom cried 
automatic words against the desire, but they were 
swept aside like straws. Mary’s step revealed the 
goddess as she turned to meet the captain. 

No one else but the Hartes knew, then. Mary cut 
short the babble of protest, and was packed and ready 
before they could accept her earnestness. They had 
never seen her like this—so swift, so still, yet so 
burning. She scarcely remembered to turn back for 
a last good-by to them when the ship’s boat rattled 
over the side for its third journey. She had burned 
her bridges, and amazement at the splendid simplicity 
of .the act blew through her like divine laughter. She 
had taken it for a world marked off by impassable 
barriers; and, behold, the barriers were painted 
shadows. 

Her new vision of Monty Harte was so compelling, 





breath, but, though his hand 
shook, the courage of his anger 
still held. “Some tennis or a 
dancing-class and a little com- 
mittee work would do just as well.” 

Mary had no answering anger; only a sense of ca- 
lamity, of hideous self-revelation. “Lack of exer- 


cise!” she repeated, bitterly. “I suppose you are 
right. But I thought it meant—a soul. I’ve won- 
dered . . . One has to wonder. I was glad when this 


—Lack of exercise! Oh, abominable!” 

Her meaning did not reach him. He was too intent 
on getting everything said in this final orgie of free- 
dom. “And do you want to know why I came?” he 
went on. “T’ll tell you. It was to get away from 
you. You looked at me as if I were a cur, a worm— 
no human being has a right to look at any one so!” 
He grew shrill with resentment. ‘“ When you had to 
speak to me—when you couldn’t get out of it, you 
were so polite, so queenly, so pleased with your pretty 
manners—God! I'd have gone on a raft to get away 
from you. You think every one worships you—if you 
knew how I—” his voice broke. He could only glare 
at her, his lips drawn in a crying smile. 

A change had come over Mary. The gentle openness 
was gone; she was tall again, and cool, and mer- 
ciless. 

“Oh, T see!” she spoke softly, courteously. “It 
wasn’t a great deed, then—of course. You’re only a 
little egotist, after all—peevish with brooding on 
yourself.. Why, of course—if you had been great, 
every one would have known it, long ago, no matter 
what you were outside. I might have known that 
myself.” She beckoned to the boat, obediently hov- 
ering below. “I needed exercise, and you had a 
grievance; so that is all there was to it!” 

She was back to her normal plane, spent, but vastly 
relieved at the simplicity of her escape. Why she 
had wanted to let herself in for hideous drudgery was 
now a blind mystery. She turned her back on Monty, 
waiting with desperate impatience for the boat to 
draw up under the rope ladder, still dangling at the 
side. 

A touch on her arm startled her. The captain, who 

(Continued on page 419) 
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HIS is pre-eminently the age of the 

athletic girl. We no longer speak 

scornfully of tomboys—those who climb 
trees, play all sorts of outdoor games as do 
their brothers, ride spirited horses, drive au- 
tomobiles, or even run great touring cars. 
Girls with rosy cheeks, and sparkling eyes, 
and good appetites are fashionable, not the 
pale, slender, frail type, so popular half a 
century ago. 

Then a hearty appetite was almost a dis- 
grace. Now our girls are off for a cross- 
country ride, the tennis field, or the golf 
links, and we are pluming ourselves on our 
progress in physical well-being. It is well to 
call a halt sometimes and investigate all the 
effects of this wholesale craze for athletics 
in the different phases of life. Are athletics 
an unmixed good? Are there no warnings 
to be given? Are there no drawbacks, if not 
dangers, to be pointed out? One of these 
drawbacks appeals to me so strongly that I 
am induced to consider it in some detail. 

Nothing makes a stronger appeal now, as 
of old, than motherhood. To the “new 
woman,” as to her predecessor, this subject 
is of vital interest, and in these scientific 
days any causes which render parturition 
easier or more difficult merit our most care- 
ful attention. What is the relation of mod- 
ern athletics to labor? Are athletics a men- 
ace to motherhood? At first thought one 
would unqualifiedly reply that athletic train- 
ing must be a great advantage. A strong, 
robust girl will, of course, have the strength 
to deliver a child. more easily and quickly 
than her less muscularly trained sister. A 
careful investigation of the reports of many 
physicians of large experience and the 
highest reputation does not confirm this idea. 

First of all there is a great deal of unwise 
athletic training. Teachers are put in charge 
of the physical training of girls who, while 
they may be superior gymnasts themselves, 
possess neither the judgment nor the train- 
ing to estimate a girl’s physical condition, 
guarding her when she needs guarding, and 
forcing her when she is merely inactive or in- 
different. It is of inestimable importance 
that the physical director of the young girl 
or woman should have great wisdom and 
common-sense in the oversight of pupils. The 
work should not have one method of training 
for all, but individual training for the in- 
dividual. Girls are ambitious to excel in 
athletics. The spirit of conquest or achieve- 
ment takes possession of them. Their judg- 
ment is unformed, the knowledge of what 
they can do unreliable, and the consequences 
of overdoing or wrong-doing seem too remote 
to merit serious consideration. In conse- 
quence the athletics calculated to refresh and 
strengthen a girl become, instead, her un- 
doing. Strained abdominal muscles, displaced 
pelvic organs may result. The free out-of- 
door life, so priceless when properly con- 
ducted, may prove to be the path to pain and 
weakness, if not to permanent invalidism. 

The necessity of progressive training in 
athletics is too often overlooked. Girls un- 
used to any form of energetic exercise are 
launched, during the most susceptible period 
of their lives, and without any preparation. 
into hockey or basket-ball, or running. No 
one would think of jumping from twice two 
are four into calculus. 

Without adequate training and develop- 
ment, girls do not stand violent exercise 
well nor the ordinary accidents incident to 
the athletic life. Many educators lay far too 
much stress on the strength and size of mus- 
cles, far too little on the perfect control 
which includes the ability to relax them at 
will. 

Then we have always to reckon, in growing 
girls, with the nervous element, the tremen- 


dous nervous strain of match games, when, 
for the honor of their college class or school, 
or club, they must do their best, though they 
feel at their worst. It makes no difference 
whether the nervous strain is caused by the 
competition on the athletic field, or by the 
competition for bread and butter—both ex- 
haust nervous vitality. 

While advocating most strongly the belief 
that a healthy, normal girl should not have 
the ordinary duties or even pleasures of life 
restricted at certain periods, yet a wise con- 
servatism leads to the forbidding of violent 
physical exercise at these times, and of the 
high-strung, nervous excitement associated 
with contests of any sort. The eager faces 
of the crowd, the excitement of the race, the 
wild huzzas, the waving banners, the adora- 
tion of her college mates—all these make 
moderation an impossibility. 

It is a sad comment on our boasted pride 
in our athletic girls, when many of our most 
distinguished physicians do not hesitate to 
say that they dread the labor of high-strung, 
young athletes with muscles like iron. 
Surely there is some serious defect in the 
training, or we are wrong in our estimate 
of-the value of athletics. 

Only recently a full-blooded Indian ex- 
pressed his belief that the red man holds in 
contempt the “ muscle-bound” condition of 
the athletic white, that the white man’s mus- 
cle has no “brain” in it, whereas the In- 
dian’s muscle, soft and flexible like a frog’s, 
must respond instantly and surely, since it is 
continually a matter of life and death to 
him. The notoriously easy labor of the un- 
civilized squaws would seem to bear witness 
to this claim. 

The splendid daring, skill, and enthusiasm 
of our athletic girls fill us with involuntary 
admiration, but when we stop to reflect, we 
are convinced that the average girl has not 
enough wisdom to know when to stop. 
Whatever she does she does to excess, espe- 
cially if she can do it well, and exercise is 
unfortunately no exception. It is only when 
she faces the horrible results of overdoing 
that she sees the unwisdom of her own action, 
and that the physical perfection she had care- 
lessly expected to attain may be lost forever. 

The grace and lightness, the perfection of 
movement, the absolute rhythm, the obedi- 
ence of muscle to mind which we have seen 
so enchantingly portrayed by the Russian 
dancers, Ruth St. Denis, Grete Wiesenthal, 
and other delightful dancers, are lost sight 
of in the mad striving for supremacy in vio- 
lent competitive efforts, and in tests of pure 
brute strength. Watch a team of girls after 
an exciting hockey, or base-ball, or rowing 
match. Every muscle and every nerve have 
been strained to the utmost. An overtaxed 
dilated heart sometimes results, as well as 
the pelvic conditions already mentioned. 

Thirty years ago a careful study was 
made of some of the leading women perform- 
ers in the circus in New York at that time, 
three bareback riders, one aerial gyrhnast, 
and one trapeze performer. With one ex- 
ception their careers began in childhood. 
The two riders who had borne children both 
went into training at seven years of age. 
and were married in their teens; both had 
miscarriages following falls, but both also 
worked up to the fourth or eighth month 
and bore healthy children. The explana- 
tion of this may be found in the early be- 
ginning of their training, the nervous system 
having been gradually trained to the pub- 
lie exhibition, and the muscular attachments 
of the uterus having been rendered firmer 
than usual. One of these women took fifty 
leaps in six minutes. None of these women 
ever heard of any one breaking down “ in the 
business.” 
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The investigator adds: “Little can be 
done in training after the woman is grown. 
The system must be commenced in the child. 
The question as to what the adult woman 
ean do requires much thought. It is evident 
that instruction by a competent teacher is 
needed—gymnastics as a system not being 
generally understood.” This paper was pub- 
lished when the question of establishing a 
chair for physical culture at Vassar College 
was being agitated. 

The expenditure of physical vitality, plus 
the enormous expenditure of nervous vitality, 
inevitably associated with keeping up her 
own reputation as the best runner, or basket- 
ball or hockey player, or the reputation of 
her team being at stake, every other consid- 
eration must be sacrificed for the glorious 
moment of victory, at the same time our col- 
lege girls (and they are the ones who chiefly 
go in for athletics in excess) are keeping up 
a strenuous intellectual life. 

We may as well confess that, idolized as 
our girls deservedly are, common-sense and 
balance are not their strong points. And 
these must be cultivated in this connection 
if our girls are to escape physical wreck. 

I recall two intelligent young girls who 
chanced upon a health-lift. Knowing that 
their brother lifted his weight they deter- 
mined to do the same without the brother’s 
training. Months of strained and aching 
back muscles followed this stupid adventure. 
Another girl was picked off the athletic field 
by the doctor, who found the would-be ath- 
lete a girl so loose-jointed that, in order to 
work at all, she was obliged to wear ankle 
supports. In spite of serious falls due to her 
unstable anatomical construction, she was 
still attempting heavy basketball work. 

Let us not be understood as advocating a 
return to the anemic, flabby, house - plant 
girl. Our physical salvation and much of 
our spiritual must come by the route of sun- 
shine and fresh air, and the wise, rational 
use, but not abuse, of athletics. 

The air is bristling with the national equal- 
suffrage problem. Whether the fulfilment 
of that demand be hastened or delayed, 
there can be no more convincing argument 
for the suffrage right than this—to exercise 
with the highest intelligence the divine right 
of motherhood which has been hers from the 
beginning of the race, and will continue to 
be until its end. The tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon woman, of such a conduct 
of life that she will not only under normal 
conditions bear her children with compara- 
tive ease and quickness, but under abnormal 
conditions be so superbly fortified that she is 
ready to meet any emergency. She must re- 
cover her strength promptly and fully, and 
bring into the world a child with its ma- 
ternal heritage of a sound body; a child 
saved from the dangers of a long and difficult 
labor, saved from the exigencies of artificial 
feeding by its mother’s ability to provide it 
with the ideal baby food, its own mother’s 
milk, generous in quantity and up to the 
standard in quality, and with the incalcula- 
ble advantage that a child has in being 
eared for by a mother in radiant physical 
condition, with nerves sane, reliable, and 
poised. 

It is a subject worthy of the deepest and 
most serious consideration, bound up as 
closely as it is with the health and happi- 
ness of the coming mothers and of the gen- 
eration that will hold these mothers respon- 
sible for their handicap or for their royal 
physical inheritance. We have illustrations 
in abundance of women who have exercised 
wisely and well, who know the golden secret 
of relaxation as well as of tenseness, who are 
buoyantly well during pregnancy, and to 
whom labor has been shorn of its terrors. 
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ESTER had grown up a timid and se- 

questered child, Central Park repre- 
senting the limit of freedom and wild- 
ness to him. Even there his activi- 
ties were restricted by police regula- 
tions and by the constant presence 
of his mother. His parents lived in 
a flat on the upper west side of New 
York, and Lester was their only child. His mother 
was his teacher, nurse, playmate. She tried as only 
a mother can to be all in all to him. She lived for 
him, she endeavored to share all his thoughts, to 
shape all his ideas, to live in him, indeed, as well as 
for him. 

One day when Lester was ten years old his father 
bought a farm far out in the country, investing the 
savings of years; for, unlike his wife, who was 
city bred, he had come to New York from rural 
regions, and had always dwelt in the city as an alien. 
At last he could “go back home,” and, as he put it, 
“write the things he wanted to.” 
He promised Lester all the wonders 
of the world. The railroad journey 
seemed interminable, and it was a 
tired boy who finally went to sleep 
in an unknown house, cluttered with 
crates and boxes, and lighted by 
strange kerosene lamps. 

For two or three days Lester clung 
close to the house; he helped his 
mother unpack; he made only tenta- 
tive trips to the stable and the 
brook; he wandered once a little way 
up the pasture slope behind, but was 
scared by the silence of the mountain 
forest at the end of the pasture, and 
ran back home; he even asked when 
he was to have his lesson. His 
father was much too busy to pay at- 
tention to him, but his mother, in the 
midst of her hardest labor, was his 
companion still. 

On the fourth day Lester came 
into the house with his feet and legs 
wet and muddy. “I slipped into the 
brook,” he said, shamefaced and peni- 
tent. 

His mother, solicitous, hurried to 
the soaked shoes and stock- 
ings, ignoring his father’s smiling 
suggestion to “let the boy go bare- 





change 


foot.” Then she watched all the rest 
of the day for the signs of a coming 
coll. But no cold came. The fol- 
lowing morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Lester disappeared. His 
mother, missing him, went on a 
nervous search, in which her husband, 
after the brutal fashion of the male 


parent, refused to join. He was not 
in the stable. No, the hired man 
had not seen him. Wait—yes—he 
did see somebody going up the brook; 
maybe it was Lester. Up the brook 
vent the mother, tearing her skirts 
on dead stuff and soaking her shoes 
in boggy spots. Presently she came 
upon a pair of wet shoes and stock- 
ines spread on a rock to dry! She 
stopped and called, “ Lester! Lester!” 

An answering treble came from up 
the brook. 

‘Come here!” 

in a moment the boy appeared, wad- 

g barefoot in the brook, his sleeves 
rolled up, his arms dripping. 

“What are you doing?” 

“ Making a dam. Say, it’s a corker—got a waterfall 
three feet high!” 

“Why did you come way up here without telling 
me where you were going ?” 

‘A feller can’t be hanging ’round the house all the 
time!” said Lester. 

His mother felt, with a pang, a note of defiance in 
his voice. For the first time she felt resistance rather 
than sympathy, and instinctively she put forth re- 
sistance, too. “ Pick up these shoes and stockings, and 
come with me,” she said. “This water is far too cold 
for you to be standing in.” 
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The boy gathered up his clothes sulkily, casting a 
lingering look up the brook toward his dam. He 
sulked at his lesson, too. “ It’s summer vacation now,” 
he whined, “an’ I don’t see why I have to have old 
iessons!” 

“Don’t you want mother to teach you any more?” 
she asked, in a hurt voice. 

“It’s summer vacation,” he maintained, doggedly. 

The unsuccessful lesson was soon over, and he rushed 
out, leaving his mother with damp eyelids. She 
watched him run to the barn. He emerged in a mo- 
ment with a spade, and hastened toward the brook. 
He was late for luncheon, and she had to scold him. 

From that day she felt him slipping away from her 
more and more. It was not that he was any longer 
defiant and disobedient—so far as she knew, at any 
rate — because, parily at his father’s urging, she 
gave him the run of the country-side, only asking that 
he should tell her when he left the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the house, and should return at a prom- 





WADING IN THE BROOK 


THE BOY APPEARED, 


ised hour. As his stomach was an excellent clock, he 
was usually on time! It was rather that she no longer 
shared in his games, his myriad activities, his 
thoughts. He was fast becoming a little alien to her, 


whom she bathed at night (under violent protest, 
sometimes) and kissed as she tucked him in bed. Once 
her early evenings had been spent reading to him, or 
playing games with him, charades and the like. She 
had felt very close to him then, felt that she was 
shaping his little mind and soul. But now even that 
satisfaction was lost to her. As soon as supper was 
over, he rushed outdoors again to help turn the cat- 
tle out to night pasture. Then he would wander 


about a bit, 
cut of the question. 

“I'm afraid he'll grow up 
she cried one night. 

“ Nonsense,” said her husband. 
meat just now, that’s all.” 

He was certainly “ putting on meat.” His mother 
had that tender satisfaction, bathed his brown 
legs and felt the muscles swelling over his chest. But 
his active life was fast growing a mystery to her. He 
seemed to move in another world from hers, a world 
she could not understand. 

Have you ever watched a boy in the landscape? He 
is curiously a part of nature. Noisy enough some 
times, he moves through the landscape with the noise- 
iessness of an animal, engaged in mysterious occupa- 
tions. Lester’s mother used to slip from her work 
to the door, at all hours, to spy after her boy, and her 
peering gaze would often reward her with a sight of 
him—a tiny figure far.off up the pasture slope mov- 

ing stealthily along by the edge of the 

woods, intent upon she knew not what 
or just a straw hat and a 
fish-pole bobbing above the tall mea- 
dow-grass down by the alders, or 
sitting patiently in a field, no larger 
than a woodchuck under the great 
dome of sky, watching something— 
always watching. One day she could 
not see him, but she saw the leaves 
shaking on one branch of an apple- 


and come in so sleepy that reading was 
He had to be put at once to bed. 
just a little animal!” 


“ He’s putting on 


as she 


business, 


tree. Presently a bare leg dropped 
into view, then a second. The two 
legs dangled there idly till she had 
to go back to her oven. When she 
looked again they were gone. The 
straw hat was bobbing far away, 
above the bank of the brook. 


“What were you doing in the ap 
ple-tree?” she asked, at noon. 

“TIT dunno. Just climbing.” 

“ But surely you climbed for some- 
thing?” 

Lester looked at her with a kind 
of solemn scorn for her ignorance 

It was, at least, a satisfaction that 
here in the country she did not have 
to worry about his playmates. Of 
course, there were other farms up 
and down the country road, and a 
mile away, at Benton Four Corners, 
a tiny hamlet and school. But other 
children seldom passed the house, 
and when they did they looked with 
a kind of shy boldness at the new- 
comers, and hurried on. What 
the mother’s surprise one day, then, 
to be summoned to the kitchen door 
by the demand for doughnuts. 

“ Me and Bill’s hungry,” said Lester. 

“ And Bill?” asked 
mother, looking at a stocky, bare 
footed boy who stood behind her own 
son, shyly. 

“Oh, he lives up the road,” Les- 
ter replied, casually, “Say, can’t we 
have some doughnuts?” 

By what mysterious free-masonry of 
boyhood Bill had been acquired Les- 
ter’s mother never knew, but he had 
evidently come to stay. When his 
country shyness wore off, he disclosed 
himself as a likable lad, but he led 
Lester still farther afield, and took 
him still farther out of his mother’s 


was 


who is his 


confidence. The two became in- 
separable. Their heads together behind the barn, 
they planned unknown sports. Borrowing hatchets 
and nails from the tool-house, they vanished for 


whole half-days at a time into the woods, and Les- 
ter darkly hinted that they had a hut up there some- 
where. It was evident that Lester took his mother 
into his confidence thus far for the sole purpose of 
mystifying her. What was the good of a secret if 
nobody knew you had one? 

“Won't you show me your hut?” she pleaded. 

“ Show it to a woman?” was the reply that admitted 
of no retort. 

His mother, of course, ought to have been amused, 
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but she was not. Lester was her only child, and she 
had lived in him too long to give him up so easily. Per- 
haps she had no sense of humor, anyway. Instead, she 
set off one afternoon to find the hut for herself. There 
had been much mysterious hammering behind the barn 
that morning, and she had seen Lester and Bill going 
off after lunch with what looked like barrel-heads in 
their hands. She followed them up the pasture, and en- 
tered the silence of the hemlocks, as near as she could 
at the spot where the boys had entered, throngh a 
break in the serub border. She could find no path, 
and she wandered on blindly. Any part of the wood 
looked like every other part to her. She wondered how 
the boys ever found their hut. Then she wondered 
how they found their way back. Then she began to 
worry. As she stumbled on, her maternal imagination 
pictured all the terrors of the forest, and when she 
began to realize that she herself was, by this time, 
hopelessly confused about direction, her knees refused 
to carry her any farther. She sat down on a fallen 
log and called, “ Lester! Lester!” 

There was no answer. She looked through the dark 
aisles of the hemlocks in every direction, but she could 
not tell which way home lay, especially as the sun 
was clouded over. She was about to call again, when 
her eye detected something moving behind a tree a 
hundred yards away. Terrified, she held her breath 
and watched. Presently a small face peered round the 
trunk at her. It was Lester! Stifling an instinct 
to shout again, she pretended not to see, watching out 
of the corner of her eye. After a few seconds two 
barrel - heads emerged from behind two trees, as if 
they were alive, and moved slowly to trees nearer her. 
The operation was repeated. As the barrel-heads drew 
closer, she caught glimpses out of the corner of her 
eye of the foot or hand or head of a boy behind each, 
and of hens’ feathers, too. Presently she was aware 
that the two boys were close behind her. A dead 
stick cracked under them, and she heard a smothered 
whisper. Then there was a whoop and a rush. She 
screamed and pretended to be greatly frightened. The 
two boys stood before her, their caps full of feathers, 
on their left arms barrel-heads made into shields, in 
their right hands long, green moose-wood javelins. 

“ You’re captured!” they cried, triumphantly. 

“ Are you going to take me to your hut, a prisoner?” 
she agked, slyly. 

They withdrew, and held a whispered council. Then 
they returned and announced that she must be led to 
the edge of the woods and sent home. 

Lester marched on ahead, his spear poised in his 
hand. Now and then he would hurl it at a tree, to 
show his aim. He walked unerringly in the woods 
which were trackless to his mother. In five minutes 
they were at the edge of the pasture, exactly at the 
break in the scrub where she had entered. 

“How can you find your way so well?” she asked. 

The boys looked puzzled. “ Why, you—you just do,” 
Lester finally answered. ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


ling reality. A day or two later Lester came in with 
a black eye and a cut and swollen lip. Again the 
male brute, as represented by his father, was dis- 
tinctly amused, but his poor mother was on the verge 
of tears. “My boy fighting! My little Lester!” she 
half sobbed. 

Her little Lester’s appetite remained good. It was 
the Mohawks, he explained between bites, who had 


“OH, HE LIVES UP THE ROAD,” LESTER REPLIED 


tried to tear down their hut. The Mohawks came from 
Benton Four Corners, 

“But why should they try to destroy your hut?” 
the mother asked. 

“Why,” said Lester, astonished, “they’re from the 
Corners!” 

“Of course,” said his father. “You always have to 
fight the gang from the Corners, don’t you, Lester?” 

“Sure,” said the boy, gulping his pie. 

“My dear,” said the father, when Lester had gone, 
“did you ever watch a cat bring up kittens? There 


never teach him. He’s way back in days we’ve for. 
gotten.” 

“Just the same, I want my boy again!” said his 
mother. 

It was Barney, the new collie, who finally led her ¢ 
the hut. Once in the woods, he picked up the boys 
trail, and took her up the brook-side, under a great 
fallen hemlock, up a steep slope of rocks, to a lean-iy 
made of small logs and boughs. The boys were not 
it when she arrived. A fire ring in front, full of 
charred embers, gave her fresh cause for worry. The: 
was an old kettle suspended over the fire, a tin ly 
of crackers and doughnuts — some of them old and 
hard—stood ‘in the lean-to, and, among them, scat 
tered loosely, a few tea-leaves. Two old broken cups 
stood beside the box. The floor of the hut was co) 
ered with balsam boughs. As the woman was examin- 
ing the spot, Barney suddenly cocked up his ears ar 
bristled. Down the brook-bed she heard steps. A 
moment later the two boys crawled under the fallen 
tree and scrambled up the rocks on the run. 

“Oh, it’s you!” panted Lester. ‘“ We heard so1 
body and thought it was the Mohawks.” 

“ They’re comin’ this afternoon,” said Bill. “I secn 
Tom Brooks and Joe goin’ up into the woods behind 
my barn.” 

“ Hist!” whispered Lester. 

Barney was pricking up his ears again and stand- 
ing tense at the edge of the rocks. Lester and Bill 
seized their spears and shields from beside the hut. 
They had a pile of spears now—at least a score. 

“Protect the women!” Lester whispered, in great 
excitement, “Don’t be afraid, ma, we'll make it |.ot 
for ’em!” 

“Protect the women! Don’t be afraid, ma!” His 
mother smiled a happy smile. So their positions were 
reversed! So she was the one to be protected nm 
She looked at the tiny figure, armed with a shield em- 
blazoned “ Humphrey’s Best” and a spear of mooxe- 
wood, standing sturdily in front of her. She was back 
in his thoughts again—at least a little! The tri\al 
instinct had enlarged to include its women folks! He: 
husband’s words were suddenly clear to her. 

The three waited in silence. The dog growled omi- 
nously. There was a crunching in the thicket; thw, 
saw the forms of two buys sneaking behind the trees. 
The dog gave a yelp. The figures started to run. 
Down the rocks went Bill and Lester with a wild war- 
whoop, Barney before them, barking loudly. 

“Lester, Lester, come back! Don’t fight!” she cried. 

But the lust of battle had made Lester deaf. ‘I hie 
woman followed as best she could, and met her two 
males returning. 

“Couldn’t catch ’em,” they said, laconically. 

“Tm so glad,” she sighed. 

“We'll get ’em yet,” said Lester. 

Once more at the hut, the boys scornfully overrode 
her fears of a fire, and made her tea, nauseous stuf 
without sugar, which she drank with heroic politeness 
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-LESTER MARCHED ON AHEAD, HIS SPEAR POISED IN HIS HAND 


“Are you going to make mother walk way home 
alone?” she said, wistfully. 

“We've gotter stay here,” the boy replied. 
Mohawks may be ’round.” 

He and Bill slipped out of sight. The woman, at 
the pasture edge, strained her eyes into the dark woods 
for a glimpse of them, but she could only hear the 
crackling of: twigs. 

Put out of her boy’s game, she went slowly home, 
consoled, only by the reflection that his playing at 
Indians with imaginary Mohawks was perhaps a re- 
sult of their evening charades and games in New York, 
@ product of the stimulation she had given to his 
imagination. 

However, the Mohawks speedily developed a start- 


“The 


comes a time when she leaves them alone, and mother 
Nature takes up their education. Boys are like kit- 
tens, when Nature can get a chance at them. Lester 
is doing to-day exactly what boys have done since 
time was. He’s reproducing the history of the race. 
Just now he’s in the primitive tribal state. I’m sure 
I don’t remember now why you have to fight the Cor- 
nets tribe, but you do have to. It’s a tribal law. 
If you try to make Lester stop it, you'll run dead 
against some mysterious loyalty in him. Besides, by 
defending his hut, he’s developing in Nature’s way 
the sense of the sanctity of personal property. He 
won’t tell. you where that hut is, probably, for the 
same reason. Let him sneak around the woods like a 
savage. He’s learning something from Nature we can 


“Guess you wouldn’t have found the hut without 
Barney!” said Lester, proudly, as he offered her ® 


second cup. “ Pretty well hid, ain’t it? We have te 
keep a lookout for the Mohawks all the time, thoug!.” 

“No, I shouldn’t have found it without Barney.” 
his mother answered, “and I shouldn’t have found ™) 
boy again.” 

“ Ho, I ain’t lost! Bill and me know the way cleat 
to the top of the mountain.” 

“Just the same, you were lost,” said she, putting 
an arm suddenly about his neck and kissing him. 

Lester pulled himself away as quickly as he could. 

“ Aw, ma, cut it out!” was his astonishing comment. 

His mother looked at him a moment, and then 
laughed happily. 
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Z\LL my life I have said that 
woman was the cheapest living 
commodity. I remember mak- 
ing some such statement to a 
friend at the time of the Tri- 
angle fire. “Cheap!” she ex- 
claimed. “We are so cheap 
that in times of peril we are 
hardly worth saving.” 

At one time I made a modification of that 
statement. ‘“ Woman is the cheapest living-com- 
modity,” I put it then, “with one exception— 
the household cat.” For, as in every civilized 
center, there are always more than enough 
women to go round; equally, there are always 
more than enough cats. But I do not make that 
modifying statement any longer. If I had the 
choice of two tasks—to dispose of a hundred 
stray cats or to dispose of one helpless, un- 
trained, middle-aged woman—lI would take the 
former. Nine hearts out of ten warm to the 
beauty and charm of an intelligent cat. Nine 
hearts out of ten harden to the need of an in- 
efficient female. The superfluous cat is often hu- 
manely put to death. The superfluous female 
(except in China, where she is mercifully killed 
at birth) is turned adrift into what is virtually 
a losing fight. 

In my ignorant youth I used to think that 
this over-femalization of the earth was the rea- 
son why we had no standing as citizens, why our 
government classed us with criminals, maniacs, 
idiots, and children. I used to wonder if that 
mysterious law of supply and demand which, 
by means of war and disease, had kept the earth 
from becoming over-populated, had not also pre- 
vented it from becoming over-femalized. Would 
it not be a real benefit to the race, I used pessi- 
mistically to reflect, if enough women could be 
sacrificed at birth to increase the value of the 
remainder of their sex? I used to draw imagi- 
nary pictures of a world which really valued its 
women, which offered them equal educational, 
professional, and civic opportunities, which made 
motherhood not only easy and safe, but a privi- 
lege and an honor, which would say, in effect: 

“You are one-half the human race. You are 
valuable to us beyond our powers to calculate. 
Without you, we men are nothing. Without us, 
you women are nothing. Lacking either sex, the 
race must die. For nearly a century now you 
have been asking for a different kind of life. 
You know best what you need. We cannot 
judge for you any more than you can judge for 
us. And, indeed, we owe this assistance to you. 
For all along the fight for manhood development 
you have stood by us. Let us help you in every 
way in our power.” 

Now this all sounds pessimistic and sad. 
Nevertheless, there are a few reasons why, not- 
withstanding the restrictions of her life in the 
past, it has always been good for most women to 
be women. There are some reasons why, in the 
greater freedom of the present, it is a joy for 
many women to be women. There are many 
reasons why, as the bright-colored present moves 
forward to merge with the golden future, it will 
be a privilege for all women to be women. 

Consider the woman of the past. 

In one of her beautiful “ Dreams,” Olive 
Schreiner describes woman as a spent beast of 
burden who has lain prostrate in the desert for 
unnumbered ages. The tears stream from her 
shut, weary eyes; her breath comes slowly and 
with difficulty; it faintly disturbs the sand on 
which her head rests. Near her, walking up- 
right, stands man. He is lusty and active. 
But he can move only within a limited radius; 
for he is tied to the woman by unbreakable fet- 
ters. At intervals the woman makes an attempt 
to struggle to her feet; but, at every move on 
her part, the man starts away affrighted. At 
this she sinks back again; for, because of the 
bond which ties them, his movements to get 
away pull cruelly on her. It has never occurred 
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to him that if he stooped and helped her to her 
feet they could go on together. 

The Oriental idea that woman was without a 
soul seemed to linger on in the consciousness of 
the European peoples long after Christianity had 
made its appearance; it lingered into the age of 
chivalry. The average man of medieval times 
looked upon the average woman as a mere en- 
cumberer of the earth, a creature half-way be- 
tween an animal and a human being, valuable 
to the race only as its child-bearing factor. 
Chaucer’s “ Nun’s Priest’s Tale” shows in per- 
fection the patronizing, good-natured contempt 
of this attitude. Christianity, it is true, en- 
dowed women with equality in the sight of God. 

The chivalric ideal, democratic in theory, seems 
to have been utterly aristocratic in practice. It 
made the high-born woman a queen of love and 
beauty. I have never been able to discover, either 
from fact or fiction, that it alleviated by a shade 
the condition of the low-born woman. Mediaeval 
queens like Marguerite of Valois or medieval 
saints like Catharine of Siena treated with popes 
and kings on equal terms. But the great rank 
and file of women who lived their silent life and 
died their silent death must often have wondered 
why they were ever born. Man-made law treated 
women like merchandise. Man-made literature 
scored her one moment as the most concrete 
of toys and hailed her the next as the most 
nebulous of ideals. Man-made axioms scoffed 
and jeered at her. The world was torn with 
strife during those long, black sinister centuries 
—and woman was one of the regularly accepted 


,spoils of war. 


On this point I remember hearing a famous 
teacher of history say that no fiction-writer had 


‘ever dared to describe truthfully the sacking of 


a town in the Middle Ages. The woman of that 
period lived ever in the shadow of this peril. 
Of all human institutions, the Church alone 
offered her sanctuary—and even the Church was 
sometimes powerless against the lust of man. 
That was the lot of the women of the far past. 


+ How about the women of the near past? The 
. black peril which lay over her sister of medieval 


_ times had disappeared. 


‘ 


‘ 





Her home was almost 
as safe as the church, but—she must stay in it. 
Metaphorically speaking, she was a Robinson 
Crusoe cast by fate on the uninhabited island 
of her environment. Metaphorically speaking. 
she lived in the center of a series of stockades 


‘through which she took peep-hole glimpses of 
- the savage man’s life about her. 


Prohibited the 
big world of the men, she built the little world 


. of the women—but she built it inside the stock- 


ade. Lacking his magnificence of equipment, 
she created an equipment of her own—again 
inside the stockade. 

It must have been a strange place—that little 
world of the women. It could hardly have been 
a world at all, it was so pretty and rococo. 
It was more, perhaps, an arrangement of select- 
ed world-materials like those miniature gardens 
which, in less than a square foot, the Japanese 
construct from a cupful of water, a patch of 
moss, some dwarf trees, bushes, and flowers. 
Occasionally a woman actually escaped from her 
little world and blazed a trail of fire through 
the man’s big world. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague was such a meteor—but Lady Mary paid 
high for her iconoclasm. 





And yet I have said that there have always 
been a few reasons why it has been good for most 
women to be women. Three qualities, irre- 
spective of her state and station in life, have al- 
ways been hers — the maternal spirit, the 
capacity for unselfish love, the instinct for per- 
sonal service. These are beautiful qualities. 
Indeed, so brilliantly did they illuminate her 
little world that they blinded her to its 
puerility, its futility, its insignificance, its inad- 
equacy. She would have been in that little 
world yet if the inevitable had not happened. 

One day a new impulse came into that stock- 
ade existence of the women—the impulse to 
move on. It was so tiny and faint at first that 
woman herself paid no attention to it; she did 
not know what it meant. But it had a certain 
magic power, that impulse; it grew self-fostered. 
It became so insistent that, without warning, 
the woman stepped out of the innermost stock- 
ade into the next one. Hardly had she entered 
the second stockade when came another im- 
pulse just as mysterious and more electric than 
the first. Following it she moved from the sec- 
ond stockade into the third. And once inside 
the third stockade, she found that she must 
leave it for the fourth. So it has gone on. 
Now she has passed through the door of the 
outer stockade. 

I have said that in the stockade woman was 
distinguished by three noble attributes: the 
maternal spirit, the capacity for love, the in- 
stinct for personal service. What qualities has 
she developed in her long, slow march into the 
man’s world? What has she to offer him that 
she could not offer him centuries ago? Not the 
major human qualities; his world has given 
him a monopoly of them. Except, curiously 
enough, executive ability; the best women- 
sovereigns have been the equal of the best men- 
sovereigns. Perhaps this is really due to what 
has often been half-humorously stated—that 
queens seek the advice of the wisest men and 
kings of the worst women in their respective 
domains. Certainly woman has developed the 
minor human qualities to the limit of their 
strength and beauty. And she has produced a 
few women whose genius was restricted only 
by the limits of their miniature spheres. 

Her biggest contribution has ‘been along the 
line of spiritual courage. She could not, for 
instance, produce a woman with the physi- 
cal courage of a Columbus or a Henry of 
Navarre, the mental courage of a Galileo or a 
Darwin, the moral courage of a Plato or a 
Lincoln; but she ‘has contributed a Catharine 
of Siena, a Joan of Arc, a Mary Wollstonecraft, 
an Elizabeth Fry, a Susan Anthony. 

In letters, just as man reflected his big world, 
she reflected her little one. For his Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Molié@re, and Goethe, she has 
produced only a Sappho,.a Saint Theresa, a Mrs. 
Browning, a Charlotte Bronté, a George Sand, 
and a George Eliot. Again in sculpture and paint- 
ing, except in the case of Rosa Bonheur and Eliz- 
abeth Butler, she has reflected her little world— 
the beauty of women and children, of flowers 
and skies and all pretty and youthful things, 
the tender aspects of motherhood and the home. 
In music, the most exquisite of all arts, she has, 
except as an interpreter, scarcely left a mark. 
To match man’s virile, candid, robust humor, 
she has developed a humor as rare and inacces- 
sible as the edelweiss—a humor so delicate, 
subtle, and evasive that most men do not even 
know that it exists. In brief, for the man’s 
Mark Twain, she gives the woman’s Jane Aus- 
ten. Of satire and irony and invective, she has 
as yet displayed not a trace—in letters at least. 

To match the splendid chivalries of man’s 
publie life, she has developed the pretty gal- 
lantries of her private life. To match his 
flaming heroisms, she has developed her silent 
fortitudes. To match his dazzling audacities, 
his initiative, his dash, she has developed her 
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monotonous conservatism, her terrible patience, 
her resistless perseverance. To match his lust 
for adventure, she has developed her instinct for 
romance. To match his capacity for sustained, 
creative effort, she has developed her capacity 
for inspiration and counsel. 

And what valuable minor qualities she has 
brought out of her little world! What im- 
measurable capacity for enjoyment! What im- 
measurable incapacity for boredom! What a 
pleasure in little things! What volatility, what 
susceptibility, what sympathy, what delicacy! 
What swiftness and depth of feeling! 
strong an instinct for beauty and neatness and 
order and system! And what efficiency and 
practicality! Perhaps, after all, it is her long 
experience in domestic government that ex- 
plains that list of efficient woman-sovereigns. 

Although all along the march from the inner 
stockade outward the windows have grown 
steadily wider and wider, it was not until yes- 
terday that women caught a fair view of the 
man’s world. Yet even with only peep-hole 
glimpses, it is astonishing how much she saw 
and how far and how clearly—how keen her 
comment, how astute her analysis. And on the 
rare occasions when she has become articulate— 
it is enough to add to the names of the women 
writers already cited those of Fanny Burney, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, Dinah Craik, Miss 
Mitford, Miss Mulock; and to them the inter- 
minable list of women-diarists, letter-writers, and 
memoir-writers whom Madame de Sévigné leads. 

The modern woman stands outside the last 
stockade. She has brought the best of her 
pretty, pale, peaceful world with her. She is 
beginning to invade man’s virile, vivid, active 
world. Let us consider the sex, class by class, 
that we may discover why, nowadays, she should 
rejoice that she is a woman. 

Consider, first, the most pitiable creatures 
who live—the so-called “fallen” women. This 
class has always existed. Until recently we 
have taken it for granted that it always would 
exist. Nowadays there is a tendency to wonder 
if it be not the result of an inadequate economic 
system. Certainly it is the woman’s Sargasso 
Sea; into it drift the derelict, the deficient, the 
defective, the degenerate—the waste of an entire 
sex. It is conceivable that, even with the 
stigma, maternity has brought its inevitable 
isense of privilege to these “unclassed ” women. 
But at no time, except in the case of the wil- 
fully depraved, could they have rejoiced that 
they were born women. Rather must they many 
times have cursed the very institution of sex. 

Consider, next, the women of the hardest- 
working class—that class in which every mem- 
ber of the family, even the three-year-old baby, 
is a wage-earner. Underpaid, underclothed, 
underfed, their lives are a ceaseless struggle 
to keep body and. soul together. I question if 
their state is as happy as that of the corre- 
sponding class in the past. I doubt if ever 
before in the history of the world women and 
children have worked so hard or under such 
agonizing conditions. They have not even the 
opportunity—these women—to cultivate their 
immemorial sex-attributes, the maternal spirit, 
the capacity for unselfish love, the instinct for 
personal service. Except as they have been 
touched by the modern spirit, there is no reason 
why they should ever rejoice that they were 
born women. Yet, strangely enough, large num- 
bers of the women of this class have been 
touched by that spirit. And I know no aspect 
of the race-fight for freedom more appealing. 

I recognize, of course, that the men of this 
too-hard-working class are in a case only a de- 
gree less pitiable. For one thing, and one thing 
only, however, they have cause to be grateful— 
that they were not born women. 

Consider, next, the average woman, the woman 
of the middle-class, living her monotonous, dull, 
hard-working, humorless, unrewarded existence, 
dependent from its beginning to its end on her 
male relatives, haunted ever by the dread that 
she may be thrown resourceless upon the 
world. She is pre-eminently characterized by 
the immemorial attributes of her sex—her life 
is virtually given over to unselfish love and the 
service thereof. She, too, has no more reason 
than the woman of the corresponding class in 
the past to rejoice that she was born woman— 
except as she has been touched by the modern 
spirit. Again—and again it is infinitely 
touching and appealing—large numbers of the 
women of this class have been fired by that 
spirit. 

Consider, next, the leisure-class; women of 
inherited independent means. There can be no 
argument in regard to the gain they have made 
over the corresponding class of the past. Not 
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only do these women possess all women’s im- 
memorial attributes, not only do they possess 
the privileges of their leisure and money, but 
they enjoy numerous opportunities for public 
service. Many of these leisure-class women are 
touched by the modern spirit. When they pos- 
sess themselves of man’s most important weapon 
—the ballot—they will have nothing more to 
ask of the world and nothing to regret, except, 
perhaps, that they have not earned their inde- 
pendence themselves. 

Consider, last, that new class which the mod- 
ern world has developed—the independent, wage- 
earning, or professional woman. Consider this 
class last; for it has never existed before and 
it is recruited from all classes. Again there 
can be no argument in regard to the gain these 
women have made over all the women of the 
past; they are themselves that gain. And, 
whether or not they recognize the modern spirit, 
they themselves are the result of it; that modern 
spirit called them into being. The majority of 
these women recognize this; they accept the 
challenge. 

What is that “modern spirit” to which so 
much allusion has been made? 

It was the first faint radiance of that spirit 
which started the women out of their inner 
stockade and guided them in their long march 
outward. It is the full luster of that spirit 
which is showing them, by a hundred untrod 
paths, the way into the man’s world. By the 
blazing light of that spirit they are studying 
every phase of the man’s world. “Is this good?” 
they have asked themselves scores of times; 
“and, if so, why not for me?” Charity, the 
arts, letters, the universities, the professions, 
social work, business, politics, woman has in- 
vaded one stratum after another. To the man’s 
world she has brought all her minor qualities. 
In it she is developing those major efficiencies 
and capabilities which the world has always 
considered man’s private property. To indicate 
the scope of her efforts I cite, at random, a list 
of modern women: Madame Curie, Annie Peck, 
Hetty Green, Harriet Quimby, Liza Lehmann, 
Mary Cassatt, Cecilia Beaux, Enid Yandell, Mrs. 
Fiske, Mrs. Pankhurst, Jane Addams, Emma 
Goldman, Ida Tarbell, Olive Schreiner, Selma 
Lagerlof, Ellen Key, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Mary Austin. 

The world of letters, especially of fiction, de- 
serves a chapter by itself. Let us restrict our- 
selves to Americans. Perhaps the majority of 
women-writers still prefer to write of the re- 
stricted woman’s world, and in particular of the 
interplay there of romantic or conjugal or ma- 
ternal love with fate and character—writers 
like Margaret Deland, Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
Mary Stuart Cutting, Alice Duer Miller, Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, Alice Brown, Gertrude Hall, 
Zona Gale, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. Others 
like Marion Hill, Virginia Tracy, and Edna Fer- 
ber have registered in fiction some of woman’s 
experiences as a wage-earner. Others like Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, Viola Roseboro, Ger- 
trude Atherton, and Mary Watts handle the 
world not of men or of women but of humanity 
with the authority, the brilliant authenticity, 
which the best men-writers employ. 

But the least important result of the modern 
spirit is its effect on woman as a creator. The 
most important in its effect on her is as a human 
being—the thing which has impelled her to de- 
mand equal political rights with men. All the 
other conquests of the man’s world have been 
effected quietly and without loss of energy. 
This one alone had been attended by noise and 
argument and strife. I have said that for most 
women of the present it is a joy to be a 
woman. Half of those to whom I have put the 
question, “ Are you glad you are a woman, and, 
if so, why?” have answered, “I am glad that 
I am a woman because I was born into a fight.” 
Many added, “ When I marched in the Equal 
Suffrage parade, it was the first time in my life 
that I ever had a sensation of sex-solidarity.” 

As one who was born into the fight, who has 
had every possible impetus to identify herself 
with it that heredity, environment, education, 
and temperament could give, I announce that it 
is a privilege to be a woman in the fighting 
period of woman’s great reform. I am glad 
that I was born in time to see the battle before 
victory was in sight. It is not alone the love 
of a fight which has caused this feeling, al- 
though I admit to that; it is something bigger. 

To champion an unpopular reform is con- 
stantly to submit life to its hardest test. You 
must cast it into the crucible again and again. 
If it always emerges, as the old hymn says, 
“bright and green,” nothing can ever dim its 
luster again. You have proved your world. 


The generation which preceded ours fought hard, 
but they fought in the dark. They could only 
set the train and light it. She flame smoldered. 
For a long time it burned underground; the ex- 
plosion did not really come in the lifetime of 
those big, patient, self-sacrificing, early re- 
former women. But it has come in our life- 
time, and when it did come—that long, loud, 
brilliant detonation—it was heard round the 
world. The United States, England, Finland, 
Russia, New Zealand, Australia, China—they 
exploded almost simultaneously. 

In every country now there are large numbers 
of women drawn into the army for or the army 
against. It makes no difference on which side 
those warrior-women are fighting; they are 
happy women because they are working and 
thinking and growing. But, without doubt, the 
happiest women are those who are fighting for. 
It is a wonderful thing to have convictions so 
strong that even if they are reactionary you 
must go out and do battle for them. 

The only really unhappy and unfortunate 
women are- those who are standing still and 
letting a great world-movement pass them by. 
Think of it! The rebellion of a whole sex, the 
reorganization of an entire world! Some women 
do not even know this, and others will not ad- 
mit it. Nevertheless, it is going on; quietly 
here, noisily there, steadily everywhere. 
Those women of the working-class who are 
touched by the modern spirit know it. They 
want to save their daughters from losing their 
babies by the factory; they are giving of their 
scanty funds to help it. Those average women 
who have been touched by the modern spirit 
know it. They ask for their daughters some- 
thing better and more self-respecting than they 
have known; they, too, are giving of their 
scanty funds. Those leisure-class women who 
have been touched by the modern spirit know 
it. They want to equalize some of the hideous 
unfairness of life; they are giving generously 
of their time, their energy, and their money. 
Those wage-earning and professional women 


know it, for, without it, they never could have 
harder than any one else they 


existed at all; 
work for it. 

When she has gained those rights equal with 
men that she is now demanding, what has 
woman to give the world in return? What 
opportunities will the world offer the woman of 
the future so that it will be a privilege to be 
a woman? 

She has come marching out of the past bear- 
ing her three great gifts—her maternal spirit, 
her capacity for unselfish love, her instinct for 
personal service. I see the woman of the future 
putting them all to their greatest uses. She is 
still tied to her mate, as in Olive Schreiner’s 
“Dreams,” by the unbreakable fetter of sex. 
But she has arisen. She walks by his side, her 
head high, her eyes looking straight ahead, 
equally free, equally strong. I see them, man 
and woman, working side by side, studying side 
by side, playing side by side. I see her per- 
forming her great mothering function, not alone 
for the family, but for the village, the town, the 
city, the State, the country, the world—mother- 
ing humanity in the bulk. For, just as various 
religions established in cloistered women reser- 
voirs of chastity and goodness and high spirit- 
ual quality, so we must establish everywhere 
reservoirs of motherness. The “mother” in 
Gorky’s wonderful novel—say, rather, wonderful 
fable—was not alone a family-mother, she was a 
world-mother. 

I see the woman of the future exercising every- 
where this maternal instinct, taking children 
out of the factories to give them back their 
childhood, taking women out of that hideous 
Sargasso Sea of their sex and giving them back 
their womanhood. I see them ridding both the 
industrial and the social world of their cadets. 
I see the woman of the future, her instinct for 
personal service developed into an instinct for 
publie service, renovating the cities, beautifying 
the schools, building as many playgrounds as 
there are children to play in them, purifying the 
prisons—cleansing the whole dirty world—help- 
ing man with that terrible burden of govern- 
mental housekeeping under which he has 
staggered helplessiy alone all these ages. 

Who shall say it will not then be a privilege 
to be a woman? 

In the beginning, the primal pair sinned 
equally. Their punishment was the loss of the 
Garden of Eden; they stole away while the angel 
with the flaming sword guarded the gate. Per- 
haps, working equally, we may expiate that sin. 
Perhaps some day the angel will sheathe his 
flaming sword. Perhaps some day the gate to 
Eden will swing wide again. 
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VERY week in the year a 
long line of young girls 
whose _ skirts barely 
reach below their knees 
are brought to the 
crowded little room of 
the Children’s Court and 
examined as to misde- 
meanors of greater or 
less gravity. The judge 
may release them on pa- 
role or commit them to 
an institution. In either 
case they will be pretty 
seriously handicapped. 
The parents who have 
heretofore been unable 
to protect them are not 
likely to develop a sud- 
den efficiency in this di- 
rection. Neighbors and 
school-fellows who learn 
that a girl has been 
brought to court on what 
is unfortunately the 
usual charge, are quick 
to reveal an attitude 
that tends to make her 
morbid and defiant. 
Possible employers, when 
appealed to, are dis- 
trustful and unkind. 
Under such conditions, 
it is overwhelmingly 
difficult for a young girl 
to regain some secure 
basis for a self-respect- 
ing life. And it is at 
this point that the Big 
Sister steps in and gives her just that personal help 
that she so cruelly needs. 

The Big Sisters are an organization whose ideal is a 
maximum of practical help with a minimum of red 
tape. The founder, president, and leading spirit is 
irs. William K. Vanderbilt, who is known for much 
original and important philanthropic work, and who 
s herself a woman of unusual sympathy, practical re- 
sourcefulness, and excellent judgment. With her are 
associated about fifty other Sisters who happen mostly 
to be women of wealth and leisure; but as the move- 
ment is much more in need of practical humanity than 

is of dollars, women who cannot contribute finan- 
cially are, nevertheless, 
eagerly welcomed if they 
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watch. Mrs. Vanderbilt is often there as well, and 
often there are two or three newly elected Big Sisters 
undergoing their initiation. At that forlorn and criti- 
cal moment, therefore, when, after her ordeal with the 
judge, the girl stumbles blindly out of the court-room, 
she finds waiting for her an understanding friend, 
ready to believe in her and to stand by her. Such an 
encounter, at such a time, cannot but very definitely 
alter the color of the girl’s whole later life. 

About a year ago a thirteen-year-old girl, of an un- 
usual and even unfortunate degree of good looks, was 
brought to court and paroled in Mrs. Evans’s charge, a 
stipulation being that she should live outside New 
York. Mrs. Evans found both a home and a position 
for the child in New Jersey, and she tackled wage- 
earning with great industry and zest. Although a 
capable girl, with an excessive desire to succeed, her 
uncommonly pretty face has brought her such unwel- 
come attentions that three times during the year she 
has been obliged to give up good positions. But the 
girl is so inspirited and made over by her friendship 
with a Big Sister that the repeated stresses to which 
she has been subjected have not in the least discour- 
aged her. “The child is kept up,” her protector ex- 
plains, “by her very strong and simple desire to be 
good. She longs to be good—and she will be.” 

In another rather striking case a little girl of ten 
was brought to court on a charge of shoplifting. She 
admitted this, pleading that her fifteen-year-old sister 
had told her to steal. A Big Sister intervened and 


begged the judge not to send the child away, but to 
give the very hopeless-looking case into her hands. 


It 
was found that there was a large family of mother- 
less children, living in appalling destitution and 
squalor. The father, who was strong, and worked in- 
termittently at tailoring, had allowed this situation 
to come about through his own selfishness and 
idleness. 

Far from being a”criminal, the fifteen-year-old sis- 
ter had spent herself in the effort to keep the horde of 
younger brothers and sisters alive, and stealing had 
suggested itself to her as a final alternative to star- 
vation. The Big Sister, on discovering how matters 
stood, undertook the regeneration of the father, who 
was at the bottom of the miserable situation, and was 
so successful that after five months the house was 
clean, there was food and clothing for the children, and 
the older ones went regularly and cheerfully to school, 
Sunday-school. and even to dancing-school. 

In these cases, and in practically every other, the 
gratitude and devotion that the Big Sisters’ friendli- 
ness draws out are lavishly expressed. When a neg- 





At the same time all reserve drops away and she 
turns to letter-writing with the prolific energy of a 
lover, while her innocent demands upon the time and 
attention of her protector show what an entirely nat- 
ural and unconventional relationship is in most in 
stances established. 

But for their own part women who go into the Big 
Sister work learn many useful facts. They find that a 
girl who is brought to court may by no means be 
the weakest or the most naturally vicious girl of her 
group or neighborhood. She may merely be the most 
ignorant, or the most conspicuously pretty, or the one 
upon whom the strongest pressure has been exerted. 

She may have been misunderstood by a teacher, or 
a victim of that lack of sympathy between mother and 
daughter which so frequently exists in other than the 
poorer quarters of the city. It be that 
ever suggested to her that it was undesirable to spend 
her evenings in the street; or, which the Big Sisters 
consider even more dangerous, to spend them at the 
moving-picture shows: or, as is often the case, 
or woman whose business it is to prey upon young 
girls may have taken quarters in the very tenement 
where she lives, promptly taking advantage of her ig- 
norance of any means of Behind a girl 
whose misfortunes bring her to public attention are 
usually family or social conditions that need reform 
ing far more than she. 

A Big Sister always sees to it that 
she befriends is settled as soon as possible in school 
or in some wage-earning position. But often 
this can be accomplished there is need to separate the 
girl for a short time from the conditions that have 
discouraged her. Mrs. Vanderbilt has recently estab- 
lished a home where the Little Sisters can go, ten at 
a time, for rest, freedom, and a chance to find them- 
selves; also for useful instruction of various kinds. 
A picture of this home is shown above. 

A domestic-science specialist is at the head of the 
establishment, and by her the girls are given careful 
training in orderliness, sanitation, cooking, and 
on. This will fit them either to be of special use in 
their own homes or to earn their livings as specialists 
in domestic service. 
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Girls are always eager for this 
kind of instruction, and it is plain that none of them 
can learn much about the of a 
home. The Big Sisters are highly enthusiastic over 
this new departure, and feel that in founding it Mrs. 
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in bring the essential 
qualities of Big Sister- 
hood. 
The idea was suggest- 
ed, of course, by the Big 
brother movement, with 
which the newer work is 
affiliated, but the plan of 
work is entirely distinct, 
cirls and boys presenting 
such different, almost op- 
} posite, problems. There 
no attempt, for in- 
stance, as with the boys, 
to organize the girls and 
bring them together. The 
Big Sisters merely devote 
themselves to cultivating 
a series of quiet friend- 
Ships with their proté- 
gtes, carefully avoiding 
the publicity that would 
defeat their aim. So 








Vanderbilt has provided the solution for the most 
difficult of their problems. 

With all these undertakings, and with the many 

eases of improper guardianship of small children 

of which they also 

take charge, the Big 

Sisters already 

enrolled have their 

hands more than full. 


And this in spite of the 
fact that they are able 
to limit their work to 
Protestant children, in- 
asmuch as children of 
other faiths are looked 
after respectively by a 
committee of Catholic 
and one of Hebrew 
ladies. There is need of 
more Big Sisters, with 
big hearts and un- 
grudged leisure, especial- 
ly of those who can 
in or near the city dur- 
ing the summer—a long, 
hard, dangerous season 
for the Little Sisters of 
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Successfully have they 
followed this policy that 
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in progress for 

more than a year, the general public is probably una- 
ware even that such an organization exists. 

_ The point of departure for a Big Sister’s activities 
1s the Children’s Court-room, where Mrs. Madeline W. 
Evans, who represents the Big Sisters, is always on 










A GROUP OF POSSIBLE “ LITTLE SISTERS ” IN THE SYRIAN QUARTER IN WASHINGTON STREET 


lected, thwarted girl has once come to believe in the 
miraculous fact of an older woman’s genuine friend- 
ship, she clings to it with all her might. All her 
loyalty, ambition, and love are stimulated, and she is 
ready to follow any line of life that is urged upon her. 


the tenement, the fac 
tory, and the ill-smell- 
ing street. The head- 


quarters of the work are 
at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
where Mrs. Madeline W. 
Evans, the manager and chief worker, may be seen. 
Mrs. Willard Parker, Jr., is treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, and the committee is made up of Mrs. Louis 8. 
Morris, Mrs. William May Wright, and Mrs. Willard 
D. Straight (who was Miss Dorothy Whitney). 
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BOUT the second week in September he 

had a tremendous idea. He would have 

a frame made that would hold all of 
the pictures—the whole twelve, for there 
were three yet to come. 

Long and deeply he pondered over the de- 
tails of his project. It was to be a frame 
such as never was on sea or land. He made 
innumerable designs; he considered all pos- 
sible materials, from gem-studded gold down 
through the lesser metals. But, obviously, a 
long frame, sectionally divided to hold a 
dozen ten-inch pictures, would be a most con- 
spicuous object to exhibit in any room of his 
apartment, for all were more or less invaded 
by jolly and jollying friends. 

So, of course, the only thing was a folding 
leather frame that should bend back and forth 
after the manner of an accordion. This could 
be set up at full length for his private and 
personal delectation, or could be folded away 
and concealed from public view. 

When finished, the frame was a gem. The 
leather panels were tooled and illuminated by 
a maker of bookbindings who signed his work. 
The name of Nerwa appeared here and there 
in tangled arabesques, and on the last leaf a 
proud Israfel triumphantly blazoned. 

Allan Farrington was greatly amused at 
himself while occupied with this piece of 
work, though even yet he didn’t know exactly 
why he did it. 

3ut he was destined soon to learn. Toward 
the 20th of September his serenity gave out 
entirely and his hands positively refused to 
stay folded; although, of course, he had to 
wait—and wait he did until very late at 
night when the telephone rang. 

Now, so often had he been fooled with that 
telephone that he had ceased to hope it 
might be Mary; and, moreover, he supposed 
her still having tea in English gardens. 

And so, when over the telephone came that 
unmistakable voice, saying, “I’m home! Are 
you glad?” he uttered such incoherent excla- 
mations that Mary simply laughed in his 
ear and hung up the receiver. 

Then he was mad! But it was a mad so 
mixed with glad that they were indistinguish- 
able. To be sure, he had made an idiot of 
himself, but who could help it, taken by sur- 
prise like that? To be sure, Mary had cut off 
the conversation as soon as it was started, but 
the joy of knowing that she was this side of 
the ocean, under the very same flag as him- 
self—this was about all the joy he could 
stand without losing his mind. So you see! 

And he had heard her voice! And he had 
heard her laugh! And as he set up his frame 
at full length, with its nine pictures and its 
three vacant spaces, he had a sudden, blinding flash 
of intelligence. He knew he loved that girl, whoever 
she might be—whatever she might be! Not only her 
voice. her laugh, her pictures, but her, herself—his 
living, breathing Mary. He knew other people called 
her Polly; he knew that he called her Nerwa; but she 
had called herself Mary—and he loved her. 

Farrington then began to do all the traditional ex- 
ercises. He walked on air, he gazed at his pictures 
with his whole soul in his eyes, and his heart beat 
for her and for her alone. If he didn’t write a son- 
net to her eyebrow, it was only because he was not 
thoroughly conversant with the structural technique 
of the sonnet form. But everything that a lover can 
do, without being aided or abetted by his inamorata, 
Farrington did. He had no more communication from 
her—he expected none; but from the twentieth of Sep- 
tember to the first of October the realization of his 
love for Mary kept him as pleased and interested as 
a child with a new toy. The real advantage of being 
a woman-hater is parallel to the spirit expressed by 
the small boy who was asked why he was pounding 
his thumb with a hammer. “TI like to do it,” he re- 
plied, “because it feels so good when I leave off.” 
Hence the ecstasy of Allan Farrington’s new state of 
mind. 

Picture then the effect upon his eestasy when he 
opened the picture that arrived the first of October. 
It represented, beyond question, a merry party at a 
week-endish country-house. The entertainment known 
as Tableaux Vivants was going on. The amateurish- 
looking stage and hastily grouped properties proved 
it to be an impromptu affair, but highly satisfactory 
to the polite audience. 

The picture represented on the stage by living char- 
acters was that French picture entitled “ Vertige.” 
You remember, a good-looking man leans over the 
back of a sofa, quite evidently with a determination 
to kiss the laughing lady he finds there. 
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IT WAS A LOVELY PICTURE AND IT MADE HIS HEART JUMP 


Now, after all, a tableau means nothing, but Far- 
rington was so new to love’s fine distinctions between 
things that mean nothing and things that mean every- 
thing that instead of treating it lightly, as a more 
experienced lover would do, he became boiling 
angry. 

Only the fact that there was a place for it in the 
frame prevented his tearing the picture to bits. And 
yet, how could he put that picture in with the other 
presentments of his Mary? To be sure, there were 
men grouped about her in the May picture and in the 
September picture, but she really wasn’t his Mary 
then. But now she had spoken to him over the tele- 
phone; she had said she was home again, and was he 
glad? Why, there couldn’t be a more binding be- 
trothal than that! and now the wicked little flirt 
was playing at tableaux, where another man looked as 
if he meant to kiss her! Of course, he wouldn’t kiss 
her, but his Mary had no right to be in such a tab- 
leau! Why, if she wanted to appear in “ Vertige,” she 
should have sent for him to take the other part in 
the little tableau. 

And if the thought crossed his mind that perhaps 

she didn’t look upon their love affair quite as seriously 
as he did, he refused to harbor it, and nursed his 
wrath instead. 
So engaged was he in the fascinating occupation 
of nursing his wrath against the girl he loved, for 
the first time Allan Farrington completely forgot that 
the calendar on the hated picture had a ring around 
the third of October. So all through the third day of 
October he was busy with his wrath, and completely 
absorbed in its care and protection. 

And so when the telephone rang late that night 
he didn’t think much about it, taking up the receiver 
mechanically. His telephone was always ringing, any- 
way, and it was rarely anybody interesting. 

So when a sweet voice announced, in a tone plainly 
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expectant of welcome, “I’m your Mary,” it 
took Farrington a moment to disengage him- 
self from the exactions of his petted and 
now somewhat spoiled wrath. 

“Are you?” he said; and into the two 
words he managed to put all sorts of un- 
pleasant insinuations, like irony and cold- 
ness and disdain and general unwelcome- 
ness. 

“Don’t you want me to speak to you?” 
said Mary, her soft tones softer still by 
reason of her being a little frightened. 

“Yes, of course I do,” and this time Far- 
rington’s voice carried so much fierceness 
and strength and general masculinity that 
Mary was more frightened still. 

“T only wanted to say that the seventh 
is my birthday, and I think it would be nico 
if you would send me a little present. If 
you will—I mean if you want to—I’ll send 
a messenger-boy for it in the morning. 
Will you?” 

Now such is the perversity of the human 
soul that, though Allan Farrington’s was 
translated to the seventh heaven by this re- 
quest, while Mary was speaking he chanced 
to remember that October picture. Send a 
gift for her birthday, indeed! Her birthday, 
when that popinjay would bea prancing about 
like a Greek slave bearing gifts, and perhaps 
getting a kiss for his reward just because 
of the day! 

And so, when his Mary’s sweet voice said, 
“Will you?” and Farrington’s whole being 
cried yes with a thousand tongues, his wrath 
—his nursed and petted wrath—rose up and 
screamed out a loud, fierce “ No!” 

From the receiver to his ear jumped a lit 
tle, tiny, frightened “Oh!” And then a si- 
lence that seemed to Farrington like a 
silence of a black eternity. 

For the first time in his life Allan Far- 
rington thoroughly disapproved of himself. 
He had sometimes noticed slight defects in 
his character, or had realized that his speech 
or action might have been better on certain 
occasions. But these trifling flaws had been 
indulgently looked upon and quickly for- 
given and forgotten. Now, Allan Farrington 
knew that he had committed the unpardon- 
able sin, for which he could never forgive 
himself. How could he have spoken that 
way to that little girl! Of course it was 
nothing but a flash of his horrid temper, but 
he had never known before that he possessed 
such a beastly temper. And she had asked 
him for a birthday present. A _ birthday 
present! And he had refused, when, in 
truth, he would be only too glad to give her 
the half of his kingdom and follow it up 
immediately with the other half! And the 
worst of it was there was nothing he could do to 
make amends. His deed was irrevocable. He had put 
an end forever to the whole affair, and instead of 
jauntily assuring himself that he was glad of it. 
Farrington admitted the truth—that he was fool- 
ishly and utterly miserable over it. 

And as the days dragged by, his misery became more 
foolish and—it seemed to him—more utter. He had 
nothing left to hope for; and a youth of twenty-one 
could not have been more dolefully despondent than 
this erstwhile woman-hating Egyptologist. 

On the seventh his mood had reached such deptlis 
of despair that he was experiencing that strange quiet 
that comes when one reaches the very limit of desola- 
tion. 

And when a messenger-boy_ came and insisted on 
seeing Mr. Farrington personally, Allan ordered hin 
sent up, without interest. 

Equally uninterested, the messenger handed Alla’ 
a letter, saying, “If they ain’t no answer, I’m to hik: 
right off; but if they is, I’m to wait fer it. I> 
they?” 

“They is,” replied Allan Farrington, who had clai! 
voyantly discerned the signature before he open 
the letter. 

“TI thought possibly,” the note ran, “that you mig!'' 
have changed your mind, and decided that you di! 
want to send me a birthday remembrance. If 80, ! 
member it must be very small; and if not, tell t! 
boy there is no answer.” 

It was signed Nerewa, and was written on the not: 
paper of a fashionable woman’s club of New York. 

Farrington had a hair-trigger intellect, and a wor 
derful power of tackling and throwing a situation. 

“ Wait for the answer,” he said to the boy; and t! 
youth willingly deposited himself in the easiest cha'r 
he could find, and munched his gum in quiet content. 

Farrington’s brain worked quickly, but though it 
jumped from one thing to another, it seemed impo> 








sible to think of anything available at the moment 
that would be just right for a birthday gift to his 
Mary. 

A book was banal; flowers or candies unprocurable, 
and commonplace, besides. Visions of silver trinkets 
danced through his head, followed by fans and para- 
sols and all the foolish paraphernalia that woman- 
haters always associate with women. But, of course, 
he couldn’t get any of these things, and he wouldn’t 
have done so if he could. They weren’t right. But 
what would be right? He glanced about his rooms. 
Ah, a curio! of course, some really worth-while curio; 
but small—for she had said it must be small. And 
then his heart stood still, for into it came the thought 
of his best scarab! His best scarab! It was a won- 
der, a marvel, the envy of all experts, collectors, and 
connoisseurs. To part with it would be like parting 
with his heart’s blood. But, for his Mary! Why, 
of course, it was the only thing. He only wished 
he had time to have it set in a bracelet or tiara or 
stomacher, or whatever ridiculous things women wore 
nowadays. He drew the scarab lovingly from its 
case and looked at it. Was Mary worthy of it, after 
all? “A million surplus Marys,” and all that, but 
there was no other such scarab in existence. Then 
came to him the sound of her little, 
frightened “Oh!” when he had 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


And though he didn’t sit there all the time, yet 
Allan Farrington spent many more hours within sound 
of his telephone than he would have done had he not 
expected a message. 

It came on All-hallows Eve. It had been many 
years since Farrington had noticed that fateful date, 
but something told him that this was the night that 
Nerea would telephone. 

So when the bell rang, though it was a few mo- 
ments after midnight, he was sure it was she. 

“T’ve been trying my fate,” she announced, with a 
chuckle. “Oh, Allan, I’ve had the most fun! There 
were a lot of people here for the evening, and we had 
all kinds of tricks and things; and Jack-o’-lanterns, 
and everything, just like kiddies. And I tried my fate 
with apple-parings. Don’t you know, you whirl them 
around your head and throw them on the floor, and 
they make letters. And what letters do you suppose 
mine made?” 

“A, F.” returned Farrington, mindful of his man- 
ners. 

“* Nonsense! 
E. 8.” 

“Indeed; and who does E. 8. stand for?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; but I suppose he’ll come 


Of course, they didn’t. They made 
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shoulder into a mirror on the bureau behind her. But 
on the table in front of her was Farrington’s picture- 
the same one that had figured in the earlier photo- 
graphs—and anew he wondered where she got it. 

The pose was exquisite, unstudied, and full of grace. 
The roguisk, laughing face belied the sentimental oc- 
cupation—and yet there was a tenderness in the smile 
that went straight to Allan’s heart. 

“You're a silly,” he said, smiling back at the pie- 
ture, “and you do love to have your picture taken 
for me to see and to admire! You're a witch, a Hal- 
lowe’en witch, and it won’t be my fault if your fate, 
as you see it in that mirror, doesn’t come true!” 

All the details of the picture suggested Hallowe'en 
There was a Jack-o’-lantern on the table 
grotesquely. There were curled apple-parings on the 
floor, and a fateful-looking candle was burned nearly 
to its socket. : 
on the table was the open case containing Farrington’s 
best scarab. 

The sweet charm of the picture reconciled him to the 
dreadfulness of the one before it, and Farrington ad 
mitted frankly to himself that he was head over ears 
in love with this girl, and that his only aim in life now 
was to find her and win her for his own. 

at all that he 
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stormed at her over the telephone. 
Nothing less than his best scarab 
could square that. And if Mary 
didn’t appreciate the thing—and, of 
course, she wouldn’t—at any rate, he 
had made the greatest amends in his 
power. And it was small. Dimen- 
sionally speaking, it was certainly 
small. But a greater gift was not 
in Allan Farrington’s power to be- 
stow. Restoring it to its case, he 
put in with it a tiny note, saying 
only: “ For your birthday. Please tel- 
ephone me to-night. I want you to.” 

After a moment’s hesitation he 
signed it Israfel, and wrapped and 
tied the parcel. 

“You are to take this answer to 
the lady?” he said to the phlegmatic 
boy in waiting. 

“Not to any lady in particular,” 
returned the youth, holding out his 
hand for the parcel. 

“What do you 
What are you to do with it 

“Jes’ take it up to that there 
Dolly Madison Club and give it to 
the desk lady there.” 

“Who gave you the note that you 
gave me?” 

“That same desk lady. 
yeller hair, an’—” 

“ Never mind that; are you to take 
the answer to her?” 

“Yes, sir. An’ I’m to report 
whether they ain’t any answer or 
not.” 

“Hm! Very nicely planned. Well, 
skip along, boy, and because it’s the 
7th of October, please accept this.” 

The denomination of the bill ten- 
dered to him caused the stolid youth 
to overcome his stolidity; and to an 
explosive “Gee!” he added a_per- 
funetory “Thank yeh, sir,” and de- 
parted. 

“Rather clever of you, Nera,” 
Farrington observed, smiling at his 
picture-gallery, and “very sweet of 
vou, Mary—dear,” he added, as 
his eyes dwelt on the June picture, 
which was his favorite. 

Then he deliberately and systemat- 
ically killed time until evening, and 
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fident of his power of fascination of 
the other sex, for he had had little 
experience and less inclination toward 
such things all his life. 
this foolish little girl was only play 
ing with him. He knew 
beauty and a belle. He 
must have a world of men at het 
feet; and what could an old fogy, dry 
as-dust man like himself 
offer her by way of amusement? 

The marked date on the calendar 
was the 15th, and with his Hallow 
e’en picture to cheer him Allan bided 
the time more patiently than usual 
On the 15th came a 
Not the same one that 
fore, but a 
youth who looked really 
and reliable. 


Moreover, 
she was a 
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scientific 
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responsible 


“Are you Mr. Farrington?” he 
asked, looking almost suspiciously at 
Allan. 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“Mr. Allan Farrington?” 

“Yes. What have you for me!” 

“T have this,” and the boy pro 
duced a small parcel; “and I'm to 


give it into your hands and go back 
and report. If ‘you offer a written 
receipt, I’m to take it; but I’m not 
to insist on it.” 

Evidently he had learned this mes- 
sage by rote, and Allan smiled. 

“Sit down, boy, and wait a 
I'll send a note back by 

‘No sir; I have orders not to wait 
for a If you say you'll write 
one, I'm to go away without even a 


bit; 
you.” 


note. 


receipt.” 

“Oh, The desire to write a 
note is suflicient identification that 
I’m the right one to receive this par 
cel.” Meantime Allan had cut the 
string and found, as he had suspected, 
but, as he had 


I see, 


the case and scarab; 
feared, no written 
sort. 

“ Well, don’t wait for a note, then, 
but wait a moment and I'll give you 
I’m sure the lady 


message of any 


a receipt for this 


will like to have it. Is she at the 
Dolly Madison Club?” 
“T’ve orders not to tell, sir; but I 











will take your receipt to her.” 





then sat down to wait for the tele- 
phone message. 

But it didn’t come; and at mid- 
light he gave up waiting and went 
to bed, not with feelings of unkind- 
ess toward his Mary, but conscious of a strong de- 
ire to shake her. 

“T know you’re simply dying to telephone,” he said, 
io one or two of the pictures, “and you refrain only 
cause you think it will tantalize me. Also which 
t does!” 

It was several days later that he received a letter 
f thanks for the birthday gift. “It is very dear of 
vou,” his Mary wrote, “to send me what I am certain 
8 your most treasured possession. It is small, but 
vhen I said small I meant also of trifling value. Of 
ourse I cannot keep this, and I shall return it to 
ou soon. But I want to keep it over Hallowe'en, 
as a sort of talisman, or something like that. I always 
test my fate on Hallowe’en, and I like mystic things 
about me. But because I return it, don’t think for 
4 moment that I don’t appreciate its value and the 
value of your sending it to me. The year is nearly 
over. Are you a little bit sorry? or glad? I think 
shall telephone you once more before the year is 
entirely gone—and please be kinder to me than you 
were when I last heard your voice.” 

“And so I’m to have another chance,” Farrington 
remarked to his photographs. “ Well, truly, dear, I 
won’t be-such a brute again. But I wish you had told 


me when you'll telephone, for, though willing to dance 
attendance on your caprices, I can’t sit here by the 
telephone all the time.” 
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some day. But then, you see, apple-parings always 
make the letters E. S.—because’ they can’t make any 
others!” 

“Look here, Nerwa, you’re doing all the talking. 
Suppose you give me a chance.” 

“Go on, then; but you must say something inter- 
esting.” 

“T will. Now it isn’t too late for your Hallowe’en 
tricks, so I want you to go and look over your shoulder 
into a hand-mirror—I think that’s the way they do it 
—but before you begin just place that silver-framed 
photograph that’s standing near you so it will reflect 
in the mirror.” 

“ Yours?” 

“Mine.” 

A ringing laugh came over the telephone, and then 
silence, and Farrington knew that he would hear no 
more that night. 

“But I scored,” he assured himself, exultantly, 
though what Le had scored he wasn’t quite sure. 

From Hallowe’en it wasn’t very long to wait until 
the 1st of November. And the picture came. 

With an eagerness that he made no effort to con- 
trol, Farrington tore it open. 

It was a lovely picture, and it made Farrington’s 
heart jump at the sweet intimacy of it. 

Nerea was in her own boudoir. She wore a lacy, 
frilly négligée garment, and was looking over her 
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parcel the boy had 
a line after his 
telephone me to-night.” 

Then he sent the boy away and began to live through 
the interminable hours until his liege lady should grant 


added 


“ Please, 


brought 


signature, saying, please 


or refuse his request. 
IX 

Sue did telephone. It was about ten o'clock when 
she called up Farrington, and her voice came soft and 
sweet, saying, “I called you because you asked me to.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” Farrington spoke laugh 
ingly. 

But there was a trace of the 
tone as she answered: “ Not quite the only reason. | 
like to talk to you—but this is the last time.” 

“Oh no, that’s where you’re mistaken.” 

“No, I’m not mistaken; I’m only a calendar, you 

know, and calendars last but a year. Are you glad 
you've had a calendar for a year?” 
" “I'm glad I’ve had it this year—but this is not 
the only year. I fully intend to have this same 
calendar through all the rest of the years that I live. 
Do you understand that—Mary ?” 

“It’s so funny to be called Mary,” and the voice 
had a gay sound which was transparently hiding a 
deeper emotion. Then suddenly, with a change to a 
sincere note, she said, wistfully: “I know T have been 

Continued on page 416 
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OOOODODODIOOOOHERE are so many 
inquiries for ways by 
which a woman can 
earn pin-money and 
at the same time 
not neglect her home 
duties, that I have 
often wondered why 
more women did not 
try the profitable 
business of raising 
oa long-haired Persian 
OOOOOOOOOOOG «ats. 

These cats are commonly, but mistakenly, 
called Angoras, but the original ancestors were 
imported directly from Persia. They are all 
that could be desired for pets, and are making 
their way more and more into public favor. 
They are very beautiful, with their long, heavy, 
furry coats, sweet, expressive faces, and lovely 
plume-of-a-tail. As a rule they are very affec- 
tionate, and have good dispositions. 

There are two ways to make a start in this 
business: Either buy a cheap cat whose specific 
pedigree is unknown (the reason for her being 
cheap), but who, you must be very sure, comes 
from a long-haired race. You would want a 
female, of course, and the nearer adult age the 
better. A kitten would be cheaper, but results 
would be slower coming. It is a good idea, if 
possible, to buy a queen (as the females are 
called) already bred or “in kitten.” In this 
way the service fee would be saved and an in- 
come assured quickly. 

Another way to get started would be to buy a 
first-class pedigreed queen from some reliable 
cat breeder (not from a dealer), paying a good 
price, say from $25 to $50 for a little lady six 
months old or more, breed her to an equally 
good pedigreed male, and await results. For 
these kittens you can get good prices if adver- 
tised in the cat papers—$35, $40, and $50 being 
common prices. Sometimes a very good kitten 
ean be bought for $15-——two or three months old. 
This kitten would not be ready for breeding for 
five or six months from the time of purchase, 
and would be subject, meanwhile, to all the or- 
dinary kitten ailments. If one has the money 
to spare, I advise the second way as the more 
satisfactory, although there is money to be made 
in raising any kind of long-haired cats. Even 
what the old breeders call “scrubs” will bring 
at least $3 or $3.50 each from the dealers, and 
one can almost get $5 from a private customer. 

The best way to sell the kittens is to adver- 
tise both in the local papers of the home town 
and in the newspapers of the nearest large city. 
If only one queen or even two or three are kept, 
they may be kept in the house, but if more than 
that, and especially if a stud-cat (the male) is 
included in the “family,” it is much wiser and 
more satisfactory in every way to keep them 
in an outside cattery. Part of a barn, a re- 
modeled hen-house, or any kind of an outside 
house, makes a good “ cat cottage.” 

The interior of the house should be divided by 
wire partitions into as many compartments as 
are found necessary, but the male cats are al- 
ways kept in separate rooms. Each room 
should be connected with a wire run as large as 
possible, and must include at least a small plot 
of grass-land, as green grass is almost an essen- 
tial to these cats at all times. The queens 
should be allowed to visit their mistress in the 
home in turn—one or two at a time—as con- 
venient. This keeps them from getting home- 
sick and discontented. A “maternity ward” 
should be provided in the cattery, unless the 
prospective mother is taken into the home quar- 
ters at that time, which is much the wiser plan. 

It is a common belief that these cats are 
harder to raise than the ordinary short-haired 
cat, bat it all depends upon proper care and 
feeding. The short-haired cats, of course, do 
not have “hair balls” to contend with, which 
is caused by the long hairs collecting and form- 
ing a bunch or ball in the stomach, as Miss 
Pussy must swallow more or less every time 
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she makes her very elaborate toilet. To pre- 
vent and overcome this trouble, olive-oil should 
be given once or twice a week regularly, and 
the cats should be groomed by combing and 
brushing every day if possible; at least, every 
other day. If this is done from kittenhood, they 
will not object—in fact will even grow to like 
and ask for the attention. These cats are apt 
to be more nervous and timid than the short 
hairs. They do not like loud noises or rough, 
quick motions, as they are very gentle and digni- 
fied themselves. I had one beautiful big tiger— 
“Bill Burke ”—who very much disliked stran- 
gers, and simply refused to come forth and be 
presented unless he was forced to. I have known 
him to run and hide for hours at the first sound 
of a strange voice, but he was a dear cat, and 
very fond of the members of his own household. 

My beautiful pure-white blue-eyed queen 
“Juanita” is different from any other cat I 
have ever seen. She looks very gentle, but she 
is very energetic in all her movements. 

Whatever she does she does like a flash, and, 
as she’s very playful and active, she sometimes 
frightens the kittens out of nearly every one of 
their nine little lives. She is nine months old, 
and has never had a family. I think perhaps 
family cares will quiet her down, and make her 
more like a lady and less like a strenuous boy. 

“Prince Milo,” who is only one month older, 
is much larger, and has the most immense, soft, 
black velvet paws you ever saw, but he’s very 
quiet and gentle in all his movements, and never 
lets one know what sharp needles and pins he car- 
ries concealed in those same velvet cushions. He 
is devoted to his mistress, and whatever she does 
to him is all right. His sire is the champion 
“ Kewlocke ”—of whom you may have heard, as 
he has a very sensational record, and his photo- 
graph has been published many times in various 
newspapers. He lives in Brighton, Massachu- 
setts, and is owned by Mrs. Brayton, who also 
owns champion “ Kintaro,” a magnificent orange 
male. 

A breeder in New York recently sold a litter 
of three kittens—the best one for $250, and each 
of the others for $100—$450 for three. This 
goes to show how much money can be made in 
this business if one has good stock. Any one 
starting in to make a business of the work 
should subscribe for one or two good maga- 
zines, devoted exclusively to the cat, and read all 
the various works published on this subject. 
There are some very good ones. The kittens 
should be entered in the shows, and as early 
as possible—it is a good way to sell them and 
to get their name and your own before the cat- 
loving public, besides working up a show record 
for them. Of course this business isn’t all play 
any more than any other business, and there 
will be times when the clouds will be so dark 
and heavy that the silver lining will look very 
dim indeed. 

There are many obstacles to overcome—indi- 
gestion, worms, fleas, convulsions, and other dis- 
eases common to these royal beauties, but with 
patience, study, and, above all, a love for the 
work, you will win out in the end, and the fas- 
cination always remains. I believe all these 
various ailments are caused more of less by 
overfeeding. It is much easier to overfeed than 
underfeed, and one thing must always be borne 
in mind—that it isn’t how much the cat eats 
that is going to benefit him, but how much he 
digests. 

Until the kits are four or five weeks old, 
the mother cat will attend to all their wants. 
About that time it is well to teach them to lap 
a little milk once or twice a day—not cow’s 


milk, but condensed or evaporated, diluted as 
for human babies. When the cat is about five 
weeks old a feeding of raw scraped beef should 
be given every day in the middle of the day— 
a bit about the size of a large pea to begin with, 
and gradually increased—but the meat must be 
scraped. At six weeks they may be advertised 
for sale and may be fed three times a day until 
nine months old, then twice a day. 

To kittens from two months up, in the morn- 
ing, for the first feeding, give cereal mixed with 
barley or milk. For the noon feeding give the 
scraped beef, and at night a few bread-crumbs 
moistened with gravy or any kind of vegetable 
chopped fine (except potato or cabbage). Rice 
is good, too, and fish, always cooked, may be 
given two or three times a week. At this age 
they will still get “ between-meal ” rations from 
their mother, and on this diet, if not given too 
much at a feeding, they ought to thrive. 

If a kitten throws up its food, too much is 
being fed at one meal; cut down the quantity 
and feed only liquid food for a few meals. 

I consider witch-hazel a fine remedy for kit- 
tens, and often when any of the babies seem 
“mopey” or not quite themselves a drop or 
two of this medicine will fix them up. If a 
kitten starts to have a fit, which is a thing 
that all breeders have to contend with at some 
time or other, pick the little thing up gently 
and roll it in a towel or any heavy garment, so 
as to handle easily. Give it two or three drops 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a teaspoonful 
of warm water, and pour cold water gently on 
the top of its head. This treatment will give 
almost instant relief. It is well then to shut 
the patient up in a box or basket (covered) in 
the dark for a few hours. Fits are caused either 
from indigestion.or worms. All these cats and 
kittens have worms—more or less—and a good, 
safe worm remedy should be kept always on 
hand. The cat magazine will advise what is 
best, but a simple and easily prepared remedy 
to use more as a preventative than a cure is the 
old grandmother’s remedy for worms in children 
—pumpkin-seed tea. Cut or break the seeds 
and steep a handful in a pint of water. Set 
them on the back of the stove and let them sim- 
mer for several hours or all day. Moisten their 
food with this tea or put it in milk or drinking- 
water. Right here let me say that clean, fresh 
drinking-water must be kept constantly where 
the furry babies can help themselves. Cats are 
the cleanest animals always, and all the dishes, 
pans, boxes, etc., provided for their use should 
be kept scrupulously clean. Another good rem- 
edy for worms is Santonine 1—X in tablet form. 
Dissolve one tablet in a little milk and give 
it the first thing in the morning, on an empty 
stomach, for three mornings. Give no food for 
at least an hour; then follow this with a dose 
of oil as a laxative. 

If a cat is very sick, or if, for any reason 
whatever, she should be “ put to sleep,” chloro- 
form is the best agent to use, but let some one do 
it who understands it and can do it humanely. 

Now 1 want to say just a few words to those 
who hie themselves to the mountains or sea- 
shore in the summer-time, and leave poor pussy- 
kins at home to “keep house.” This is worse 
than cruel, and unnecessary when there are so 
many places where a cat can be taken. The 
Animal Rescue League will either find a good 
home for her or put her painlessly out of the 
way. They will even call for her for a few 
cents. Surely if one cares enough for a cat to 
keep one at all, she might, at least, find a home 
for it. The poor pets should never be left on 
the doorstep to starve and grieve and wonder 
why they are not wanted either by their own 
mistress or the neighbors. 

_ Another thing that has roused my wrath more 
than once is the way some mothers allow their 
children to maltreat their pets. If the children 
cannot be taught to be kind and gentle to their 
dumb friends, then the animals should be sent 
to some other home where there are no chil- 
dren or where the children will be kind to them. 

For most of the pictures that illustrate this 
article thanks are due Mrs. Helen Brayton, of 
Brighton, Massachusetts. F 
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LL day carriages had come and gone, 
and a knot of the curious had stood 
by the park railings across the street. 
It was dusk now, and the crowd was 
reluctantly dispersing. The sunset 
fires had faded in the windows of the 
great house, leaving them ash-gray 
and lifeless—like dead eyes. No lights 
flashed out over the square, save at the entrance, 
where two men in black watched the door. 

Royalty had come and gone. The Premier was there 
now. Only a few minutes before a tiny Pomeranian 
had escaped from the house and run yelping its free- 
dom into the street. One of the bystanders had 
picked it up and carried it back, wriggling, to the 
It had been passed into the house, from one 
then the door closed, and again 
It was for such 


entrance. 
flunky to another; 
the silence of twilight settled down. 
events the crowd waited. 

‘’Er dawg,” said a man in a cabman’s coat. 
seen it with ’er often in the park.” 

“What did she look like?” A woman with a shawl 
over her head edged forward eagerly. ‘“ Was she 
‘andsome ?” 

“She was that, and young.” A boy this time. He 
sat on the railing and swung his legs. “She was an 
American. My cousin is a housemaid over there.” 
The crowd looked at the boy. To be so close to the 
nobility! 

The half-light was almost gone. Against the 
outer darkness there came a faint, rose-hued glow 
from four windows on the second floor of the house. 
The windows were open, and the curtains waved in the 
breeze. Once a woman’s figure showed itself. 

“*Er mother,” the cabman said. He seemed to be 
an authority. “Did you smell the lilies? They’ve 
taken in flowers by the cart-load.” 

“Was it true, what the papers said, that he married 
‘er for her money?” The woman with the shawl again. 
Her tone was wistful, and somébody laughed. 

But the crowd was tiptoeing again. The door had 
opened, and a woman in black crossed the pavement. 
Behind her, bareheaded, was a fair, tall young man. 
He put her into the carriage deferentially, and stood 
with his head bent listening to some final word. For 
five seconds the crowd did not breathe; then he closed 
the carriage door, and, turning, went into the house. 

“The Dowager Duchess of Belford,” announced the 
cabman, “and the duke, himself.” 

It had been a great moment. Nothing so momentous 
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could be expected again. Night had come; the line 
of carriages had gone. The crowd slowly dispersed 
without speech. The little woman with the shawl was 
the last to go; she stood alone, looking up at the 
windows across, and once she sniffled audibly. Then 
she reached under the park railing and drew out a 
rickety perambulator. It was at that moment she 
saw the American. 

He was looking up too. The street lights had come 
on and showed him respectable and elderly. He had 
heen there, unnoticed, unheeding, for some time. 
Only once had he moved; when the duke had come 
out, he had bent forward as if searching the hand- 
some face for something that was not there. Then— 
he had stepped back into the shadows. 

The woman with the shawl was loath to go. She 
stood moving the perambulator back and forward. 
Finally, by way of conversation, she threw out a ten- 
tative remark. 

“These great folks have their troubles, same as the 
rest of us,” she ventured. 

He did not hear her. She moved closer to him. 

“ Excuse me,” she began, on another tack. “’Ave 
you’’eard if the child is still living, sir?” 

That reached him. He had been back in America, 
back a dozen years ago with the little girl who was 
a woman now and lay dead in a palace. He muttered 
something inarticulate, but it sufficed. 

“Sometimes a baby changes things, even in the 
peerage,” she said. “I know since this one came *— 
she indicated the perambulator—‘“ my man’s been 
comin’ ’ome regular, and ’e’s that good to me, some- 
times I think it can’t be ’imself.” 

The American turned and stared at her. 

“Do you mean,” he said, thickly, “that the—that 
the duke ill-treated his wife?” 

“Oh, -no,” she recanted, hastily. “ He wouldn’t. do 
that, sir. But the nobility is different from us, sir. 
The day Arthur William ’ere was born his father sat 
all through and ’eld my ’and. ’E was a great ’elp— 
’e was that. But the dowager—the duke’s mother— 
she didn’t like ’er son’s wife. Hi guess because she 
was Hamerican, like yourself, sir. And the duke, 
’e was at the races when it ’appened.” 

She saw his face then, and it frightened her. She 
moved away, hauling the perambulator, squeaking, be- 
hind her. At the corner the child in it began to 
wail, and at the sound, fitting to his new and bitter 
train of thought, the man looked around startled. 

Afterward he did not remember crossing the street 


or being admitted. Something in him seemed to have 
snapped. He knew vaguely that he was in a smal 
room, full of the scent of flowers, and that an org: 
was playing softly not far away. Then the dukes 
secretary came in; he had a card in his hand. The 
older man did not remember giving his card. 

“From the name ”—the secretary hesitated— 

“T am her father,” the stranger finished for him 
His collar felt tight; he put his hand up to loosen 
It was not his collar, after all. 

“We did not know you were in Lendon,” the s 
retary was saying, regretfully. “If we had or 
known—at the last she—she asked for you.” 

The older man’s face worked. He went to a wind 
and stood with his back to the room. When 
turned he had controlled his voice. 

“T was in Vienna,” he said. “I would like 
see her. I—have not seen her since she was ten — 
except the pictures of her in the American papers « 
the time of her marriage.” 

“A beautiful woman and a good woman,” the s 
retary said, reverently. ‘She will be greatly misse 

The American was alone again. The room was fil 
with flowers, the overflow from that other room cl 
by. There were lilies-of-the-valley on the table c! 
beside him; he remembered that he had sent her Ii! s- 
of-the-valley on her eighteenth birthday. That \. 
almost three years ago; yes, just three years a 
she had been born in late June. 

The organ played on, only now he recognized fa 
iar hymns that she cared for as a child. For a 
ment he was back in the old church at home, with 
beside him, her short legs dangling from the 
pew, her head against his arm; she had always s! 
during the sermon in the summer, with her fore) ad 
covered with damp curls and her skirts all crum, ied 
with the heat of her small body. And when -lie 
wakened to the peal of the organ, there had been ‘he 
scent of summer flowers through the window— rod 
God, why had they filled the room so full of flows! 

Through a curtained doorway had been cominz 4 
sober hum of conversation. Now, with a rustle of 
silks, the voices moved into the hall. Like the cry 
of the child in the street, one of the voices titted 
startlingly into his thoughts. He turned sharply. 

“You know what country churches are,” the fe mil- 
iar voice was saying. ‘The organ is out of the 
question, but we are taking down the choir boys ‘rom 
St. Pancras. It is so good of you to offer roses.” 

“You are wonderful”; a nasal tone now. ~!D 
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your terrible affliction, to be so capable! It is the 
only thing American about you—your resourcefulness. 
Roses for the screen, and—oh, yes—you mentioned 
lilies-of-the-valley.” 

“She always loved them. 
that.” 

“Godfrey is like you, he keeps up quite wonder- 


Godfrey is attending to 


fully. Only married a year, poor boy. Well, I must 
not detain you. lord Avondale is well?’ 

“Quite well. Thank you so much for your sug- 
gestions. The church has been such an anxiety.” 

“I am only too glad to be of use. Good-by, dear 
Lady Avondale. You have my deepest sympathy. My 
jeart aches for you. Roses for the screen, you say, 
and orchids everywhere else.” 

fhe voice trailed down the stairs. 

The woman in the hall stood for a moment in 
thought. He could see her now, but the sight of her 
aff. cted him hardly at all; she was as unreal as the 
flovers outside the church that had withered years ago. 

it was characteristic that the woman did not start 
when she saw him. She closed the door behind her, 
and they faced each other. The lilies-of-the-valley lay 
between them or the table. And suddenly the man’s 
rage left him. Far apart as the years had brought 
them, this one thing. this common grief, belonged to 
then alone. He forgot everything save that the 
moher of his child faced him across the table, and 
he held out both his hands. 

“She asked for me, Helen, and—I am too late,” 
je said, huskily. “Too late.” 

{ere was no response in her face; she did not 
met his hands. Instead, she turned and looked at the 
door; it was securely ciosed. Then she turned and 
looked at him, at his rugged, stricken face, at the 
dis: rray of his dress, at the quivering hands that had 
droped to the table. 

Vhy did you come?” she demanded. 

lie did not comprehend. 

Come?” he repeated. “ Why should I not come? 
It \as so many years—I thought she had forgotten, 
jut—-she asked for me, Helen.” 

Sie closed her eyes. To live it all again—this 
neth-rmost hell—and not to shriek. “She was de- 
liriuus,” she said. 

Still he did not understand. He was not subtle; 
he only stared at her. Then, gradually, bitterness 
crept into his face. 

‘You couldn’t leave me even that,” he said. “ You 
took her away from me; you cut me out of her life. 
And now you cut me out of her death. Have you 
no pity, Helen?” 

“Only for myself,” she said, dully. 

She was looking past him, straight and cold. 
Against the wall of her repression his grief fell back 
and choked him. He sat down heavily and buried 
his face in his hands. He could not see that Lady 
Avondale had clutched the table for support, and that 
the lilies broke under her fingers. After a moment 
he looked up. 

“At least you can tell me about it,” he said. 

“There is nothing to tell. She had been perfectly 
well. Everything that could be was done, but—she 
went away.” 

“She asked for me.” He seemed to hold to that. 
“T—1 would like to see her before I go.” 

“You cannot,” she said, sharply. “ The family is 
there now.” 

He came around to her then and put a heavy hand 
over hers, as it lay among the lilies. “ The family!” 
he repeated. “In God’s name, Helen, what am 1? 
the family! If she was your child, she was mine, 
too. Can you forget that?” 

“The law gave her to me,” she said, with gray 
lips. “I have done the best I could.” 

“Your best!” He was roused at last. “ You sold 
her birthright to satisfy your greedy ambition; you 
sold !er, body and soul. ‘The money that was to 
inake her happy and free—it was mine; I gave it 
to you —you used it to buy her neglect and indiffer- 
ence vnd death. You did it; it is your work. Ask 
the mob on the street; they knew her wretchedness.” 

“Ton they lie!”* she cried, stung into retort. 
“Whe ever I have done, I will stand by it. But—I 
Will not answer to you.” 

The door opened behind them. The duke hesitated 
in the doorway. Lady Avondale’s face was instantly 
4’ ma-<. but the American only shifted his accusing 
eyes t) the new-comer. 

“Her father,” Lady Avondale said, quietly, and, 
turni:<, she went to the window. 

The vounger man held out his hand. “I am sorry 
to ha’s kept you,” he began. Then he realized that 
his hand had been ignored, and he thrust it into his 
pocket. He looked boyish and weary. 

“Yes, her father,” repeated the older man. 
have you to say to her father, sir?” 

“T cabled you last night—” 

“Alswer me. What have you to say to me?” 

“There is very little to say to any one,” the duke 
began. “Tf you want details, I don’t know any, 
*Xeept that it was a hemorrhage—” 

“Who was with her?” 

“Four physicians, the best in London; they tell 
ie everything was done—” 

“They tell you! Weren’t you with her?” 

“No. The child was not expected—so soon. Do 
You think that just now we need to go over all this?” 

7 _“ So you were at the races, were you?” 

es, 

“Was her mother with her?” 

“Godfrey!” Lady Avondale turned appealingly. 
The duke paid no attention. Short and sharp as the 
Westions came the responses. 
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“T was in Paris,” she broke in. “ The accouchement 
was not expected for a week.” 

“Your mother?” demanded the American. 
she have been with her?” 

“No.” But this time the duke flushed. 

The older man put his hand to his shaking lips. 
“ Alone!” he said, when jhe could speak. “ Not one 
ef you that she would have left in trouble, and you let 
her die alone, without her mother or ber husband, or 
even—God help her!—her father.” 

The duke was shaken out of his impassiveness. “I 
have told von,” he began, “* it was unexpected—” 

“Unexpected hell!” thundered the father. “ You 
have had three-quarters of a year to expect it. 
Alone!” The pity of it overcame him. The organ, 
which had ceased, began again, and the quavering 
minor chords snapped the tension of his nerves. He 
relinquished his quivering grasp of the chair, and stood 
upright. To what seemed to him their colossal dis- 
dain, he could only oppose his own inarticulate rage. 
In his limited vocabulary of 


* Could 


commonplaces there 
were no words for the storm in his soul. He tried to 
accuse, to threaten, tell them that the Lord had given 
him this child, and that he held them responsible. 
And, instead, he babbled that she had asked for him 
and he had been too late, and that she used to sleep in 
church with her head on his arm. 

The door into the hall opened impatiently. Against 
the light beyond, a heavy-faced man peered into the 
shadows of the room. 

“That you, Helen?” he demanded. 
coming? I want some dinner.” 

The duke had not turned; the American only 
glanced at the doorway. 

“T do not wish anything,” 
her shoulder. 

“You'd better come. You'll have a headache to- 
morrow, and there'll be the devil to pay. Then I 
want to get away. 
I can be cheerful. 


“ Aren't you 


Lady Avondale said, over 


I want to get some place where 
Oh—you there, Godfrey!” 

The interruption had been timely. It gave the 
American a moment to gather himself together, and 
now he stooped for his hat. As he bent, he saw a 
cluster of lilies on the ground, broken by Lady Avon- 
dale’s clutching fingers. He picked it up, crushed as 
it was, and looked at it. It seemed to him so perfect a 
symbol of that other broken life. Then he threw it 
on the ground in front of the duke. 

“Step on it! Put your heel on it!” he taunted, 
bitterly. “Grind it into the earth. Damn you!” 

He pushed the man in the doorway aside, and went 
out. The three people in the room stood staring at 
the broken flower. 

Out on the street a fresh crowd had gathered. He 
who had been an onlooker with them before, now be- 
came an event. The crowd surged forward as he 
came out through the great door. It watched him as 
he crossed the street; it fell back to let him through, 
and gaped after as he plunged into the trees and gloom 
of the park. It might even have identified him. But 
another carriage had arrived; it forgot him, instead. 

The house was quiet at midnight. Only one car- 
riage remained—that of the bishop, who, earlier in the 
evening, had found a Clovis Eve binding in the library 
and had sat entranced ever since. The book lay 
in front of him now on a satinwood table. The 
French clock on the mantel struck twelve, and the 
good man raised his head suddenly. 

“The gilt daisies, as I was saying—” he began, 
thickly. He looked around, but the secretary had gone. 

In the room with the rose hangings nothing stirred 
save that now and then, as the night air came 
through the open windows, a shiver passed over the 
flowers that filled it. Here and there rose petals had 
dropped in soft heaps; before the breeze they took 
on a semblance of life again, and fluttered along the 
floor. So, too, in the flickering of the candles, the 
placid face of the young duchess on its flower pillow 
took on a presentment of animation, as a child smiles 
in its sleep. 

In the anteroom two women were watching. They 
sat close, with folded hands; one of them had held a 
prayer-book, but it had slipped to the floor. 

“T am glad it is cooler,” she was saying. “ These 
summer habits are hardly better than the winter ones; 
black is always hot. Is that only midnight!” 

The other one rose. “I thought I heard a sound 
from there,” she whispered. She tiptoed to the door- 
way and peered in. 

“Ah!” she said. “It is the dog again. I don’t 
know what to do with him.” 

At the feet of the young duchess lay the little 
Pomeranian. As she went toward him he raised his 
head and whimpered. 

“What will I do?” she asked. 
creature out.” 

The St. Margaret sister stooped for her prayer-book. 
“Let him stay,” she said, placidly. “ Let him stay. 
He loved her.” 

In his private office the duke was alone. He had 
put on an old tweed shooting-coat, and there were let- 
ters scattered around the room. He had been pacing 
the floor, but he had stopped now, and he was look- 
ing down at a picture that lay on the desk. It was 
a very ofdinary picture—-a young girl in a short white 
skirt and a sailor hat. He had taken it himself, 
and he had held the camera crooked. She had a 
golf-club poised, and from under the rim of her hat 
she was smiling just above the lens, as if into some 
one’s eyes. Her toes were turned in unmistakably, and 
because he had held the camera crooked she seemed 
to stand on the side of a hill. In the foreground was 
a foot. It had belonged to the caddie. 


“T cannot keep the 
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Somebody knocked and came in. The duke pushed 
an ink-well over the picture. 

“The bishop,” said the secretary. “He is going: 
do you wish to see him.” 

“No.” The secretary turned to the door. “ You 
have made all arrangements for—Little Denham?” 

“ Everything is arranged.” 

rhe duke seemed to have something more to say. 
He glanced at the mantel, where lay a stem of valley- 
lilies, broken and drooping. 

“If the man who was here to-night—the father of 
the duchess—if he comes back, I wish to see him,” 
he said, finally. The secretary hesitated. He had 
gone to Eton with the duke, and they had taken their 
thrashings side by side for years; but this was differ- 
ent. The duke turned his back, and the secretary 
went out. As the door closed the duke wheeled. 

* Diek!” he called. But the door was heavy. 

The secretary took the bishop to his carriage. They 
came out together, the clergyman with the exaggerated 
lightness of the heavy man; the secretary walked 
heavily with his head bent. Neither one noticed the 
man who had emerged from the trees across, hatless, 
staggering with weariness. 

‘I would suggest a touch of pink,” the bishop was 
saying. “Lilies make me ill, and, besides, they are 
cold. Pink is not only cheerful, emblematic of hope, 
and—er—all that, but it would greatly improve the 
color scheme.” 

The secretary closed his eves. 

As the carriage drove away he faced the American. 
Haggard as he was, the older man was more formid- 
able now than he had been earlier. He had himself 
in hand. 

*I came back to see the duke,” he said, quietly. 
“There are many things that I forgot.” 

“Not to-night,” the secretary protested. “It is 
late, and—” 

“Is he asleep —already *” There was infinite scorn 
in his voice, 

*“ No—but you can understand—” 

‘IT understand too much,” 
things to say that cannot wait. 
him, or shall I go myse:f.” 

In reply, the secretary led the way into the house. 
Half-way up the stairs the father laid his hand on 
the young man’s arm. 


sternly. “There are 
Wiil you take me to 


“The child!” he said, constrainedly. 

‘A boy.” 

The father drew his breath in sharply. 
said. “Think of the lonely little chap!” 

The secretary protested loyally. 

“He will have his father,” he said. 
the boy for his mother’s sake.” 

They had reached the doorway of the little room 
again, and the American stopped there,.a hand on the 
door-frame. 

“For his mother’s sake!” he repeated. aah. hy, 
man, they left her alone—they didn’t care. That is 
what is choking me. If I thought they had loved 
her, that she had been happy, that any one under God’s 
heaven cared as I do—!” 


“A boy?” 


“Godt” he 


“He will love 


A door had been opened, and a faint, wailing ery 
came along the corridors. The American listened. 

“T would like to see the boy,” he said, more gently. 
“T would like to see him now—before they have made 
him like his father.” , 

Again the secretary hesitated. Then he looked from 
the flowers in the room to the gray-faced man beside 
him. 

“Very well,” he conceded. 
grandfather.” 


“ After all, you are his 


The door into the nursery suite had closed again. 
Two trained nurses were standing in the hall; one 
of them leaned forward against the panel, listening. 
But everything was still. The secretary 
them aside. 

“We will be quict.” “The child’s grand 
father—from America—wishes to see him.” And he 
opened the door softly. 


motioned 


he said. 


The small room just beyond was empty. Through 


the archway could be seen the nursery—joyous, ex- 
quisite in its furnishings. The two men stood hesi 
tating. 

A baby’s bed of silver and lace had been drawn to 
the center of the floor. Its oceupant was not asleep, 
for a tiny red fist waved in the air above the silk of 
the blanket. And on his knees beside the bed, one arm 
thrown across it, his head buried in its laces, was the 
young duke. Here, at last, he had thrown off his 
mask. All his loveliness, all his love and grief, all 
the hopes that had died, he was sobbing out at his 
child’s bedside. 

The bitterness died out of the older man’s face 
What was done was done. Death was irrevocable; 
the thing that had been unbearable was that she had 
lived at all, unloved. In the overwhelming grief be- 
fore him, his doubts were swept away. This his 
child had been loved and was mourned, and there be- 
fore him her child still lived. There was balm in 
Gilead. He went through the archway, and stood 
looking down at the bent figure. Then he knelt, too, 
and put his arm around the young duke’s shaking 
shoulders. 

The secretary went out and closed the door. The 
heavy odor of flowers had not penetrated to this part 
of the house; through a window the night air came 
warmly; a sleepy bird chirped in a tree outside. Over 
everything was the hush and promise that precedes 
the early summer dawn. 

The secretary’s lips twitched, but his eyes were 
shining. 

“Do not go in,” he said to the nurses. 
them together. If the child cries—let him cry.’ 


“* Leave 





hearing from thousands of her boys and girls. 
Some of the boys and girls are wondering why 
they don’t hear from Aunt Joy. They have written 
to her; some have asked to join the Happyland Club, 
and they haven’t had an answer or received a cer- 
tificate of membership. 

Are these children sure they signed their names and 
addresses? Aunt Joy has received many letters in the 
last few months that have been unsigned, and others 
whose writers have forgotten to give their addresses, 
so it has been impossible to reply to them. 

Be very sure, dear Happylanders, before you seal 
your letters, that you have signed, plainly, your 
names and exact addresses. 


} eo are the vacation days, but Aunt Joy is 
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his heart wasn’t in his mouth as mine seemed to be. 
I was afraid to go high up, as the tree was slim and 
slender, and so I started out on a convenient limb that 
projected right out over the cliff. He came, too, and 
I was scared, for even if I escaped the bear in a tumble 
there were dangers in a fall that seemed about as bad 
as the old sinner’s teeth. 

The limb creaked and bent, for with my hundred 
pounds of weight and the bear’s twice as much the 
limb was considerably overloaded. 

Just then the fellows came back. Archie Adams, 
who was the best shot, called to me to “hold on,” as 
if I could do anything else, and he rushed for the 
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Happyland Mail 

Dear Aunt Joy,—I belong to a sewing club that 
consists of nine girls. We sew for a fair whic! we 
hold in the fall. Last year we made over eig! teen 
dollars. We sent the money to a hospital starte.| for 
the benefit of the poor people. This year we want to 
give a play as well as a fair, and send the mony to 
the Fresh Air Mission. I have formed a Happ) \and 
Club and am the President. I received my pennant 
and think it very pretty. I would be glad to have 
you tell the girls and boys about our club. The 
money, as I told you before, went for the benefit of a 

hospital for the poor who live in the mountains 
Just at the time that we sent the money 
there was a little girl at the hospital ani! she 





When sending clubs, do not forget to tell 
who is president, and try to get the correct 
address of every member. 

Address all mail to Aunt Joy, HaRPEr’s 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Treed by a Bear 

Four of us boys camped out at a foot-hill 
in South Dakota nearly all the month of July 
last summer. 

We made a tent in this way—it’s easy and 
it’s cheap: We cut three poles, each eight and 
a half feet long. Two were forked at one end. 
We sunk the two forked poles in the ground 
eight feet apart. Then we put the other pole 
across in the forks and tied it. 

This was our tent frame. We covered it 
with canvas. This was fastened four feet 
away from each pole to stakes driven way down 








was not going to get well. They were |eep- 
ing her at the hospital because it was more 
comfortable than where she lived, which was 
in a one-room cabin with an earth floor. hey 
had just decided that they must send her back, 
because there were more people who wanted to 
come there who could be cured and, besices, 
there was not enough money to care for her. 
Our money came just then and they devided 
to keep her. And they kept her happy and 
comfortable for six weeks before she died. 
ELIZABETH WEBSTER. 
HameBurc, New York. 


From Far-away Japan 
Dear Epitor,—I received your letter and | 
was glad to get it. I wanted to write to you 
before, but I had to study lessons, and music. 
and drawing. 








into the ground. We tied it to the stakes 
with strong rope loops. For flaps we used 
more canvas, which we kept rolled up unless 
it rained, using mosquito-netting flaps for 
daily use. We dug a ditch around the tent for drain- 
age. The whole thing cost us $4. The canvas was 
$3.25, the netting 50 cents, the rope 25 cents. 

We slept in the tent and kept most of our outfit 
there, but we cooked at an open fireplace that we 
built ourselves, and except on rainy days we always 
ate out-of-doors. 

But what I want to tell about most is our great 
adventure with a bear. It happened along the last 
part of our vacation. We had fished until tired and 
had explored about everything within miles of the 
camp, and one day Tom Thatcher, the baby of the 
gang, only fourteen years old, said to the rest of us, 
fellows of sixteen, “ Let’s go berrying.” 

We all said we didn’t believe there were any berries, 
but Tom insisted that he knew where there were 
“lots, thick as spatters,” so we said we'd go just for 
fun and seeing there was nothing much else to do, 
anyway. I took my repeating-rifle along on the chance 
of seeing some game I might get for supper, and it 
was lucky I did, as matters turned out. 

When we got to the berry-patch we found more 
bushes than berries, but still we stayed and kept 
browsing around, hoping we’d run across the “ thick- 
as-spatters” clump sooner or later. I spied one red 
berry high up and I stood my rifle against a tree and 
was trying to capture the prize when, as true as you 
live, a big bear, with a great crackling and smashing 
of twigs and branches, burst through the bushes right 
between me and the tree where my rifle stood. I’ve 
heard say that bears are big, clumsy, good-natured 
creatures, but this specimen was only big. He cer- 
tainly was not clumsy or good-natured. I guess he 
must have wanted that near-ripe berry, and I was 
willing, more than willing, that he should have it, but 
he didn’t give me time to tell him so; he lunged right 
at me in a horribly unfair way. 

The other boys had vanished when the bear appeared 
on the scene. I seemed, barring old bruin, to have 
the field all to myself. I couldn’t run, for I was 
backed up against a cliff and a fall down it didn’t 
look good to me. I had :. vague idea that bears could 
climb. I knew it as a fact a moment later, for when 
I went up the nearest tree the surly rascal followed 
straight after, and I’m going to admit that he was 
® better climber than I was. For one thing, I suppose 
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rifle, grabbed it, and gave tliat bear the surprise of his 


life. Archie put a bullet square into his head just 
as he was reaching out slowly and carefully to get 
me. I seem to see him now, his paw wildly waving 
in the air as he tried to ease his head, and I 
can hear the snort he gave as he trembled all over 
and then dropped to the ground. I had the swing of 
my life, too, for the limb shot up with a jerk that 
almost flung me over the cliff. 

After Archie had put another bullet for good meas- 
ure into the bear’s head, we loaded him on a bor- 
rowed wagon and took him home. The horses were 
afraid of him at first. Every one in our vicinity had 
bear meat that week and the skin is in my den, a 
rug that tells to us boys a camp tale every time we 
see it. a 
The Game of Laughter 

TuIs is a noisy, jolly game and any one who feels 
grieved and wishes to remain in that mood should 
not enter it. 

A player is blindfolded and placed in the center 
of a circle of other players with joined hands, who 
move around and around the inclosed player. As they 
move around merrily each one keeps saying, laugh- 
ingly, “Ha ha, ho ho, hi hi, or he he” as agreed 
upon previously. 

The inclosed player is silent and must not smile or 
laugh. He is provided with a cane, and when he 
feels he cannot keep from laughing any longer or 
at any time he chooses, he thumps three times on 
floor or ground and the circle stops and becomes 
quiet. 

He then points the cane outward and the circler to 
whom it is nearest takes hold of it and says in as 
disguised a voice as possible, “ Ha ha, ho ho, he he.” 
If the blindfolded player guesses the right child by 
the voice he is released and the identified player 
takes his place. If he is wrong he has one more 
trial, and if he fails again he is out of the game 
for one round, but he may appoint a player to take 
his place and at the close of the next round he re- 
sumes his place in the circle. 

If the player inside the circle smiles or laughs or 
speaks, except to guess the player’s name, he must 
pay a forfeit when the game closes. 


ME AND THE TREE WHERE MY RIFLE STOOD 


When I was in America with some of my 
friends last year I visited my cousin ani she 
was going to do the puzzles, so I thought I 
would, too. I am going to tell you a Japa- 
nese fairy tale. 

Once a Japanese husband and wife had a little 
sparrow, and one day the man went to cut some wood 
in the forest, and the woman was washing | thes 
and had some starch on the table. The biri flew 
in and ate the starch. So the woman drove it «way. 

The man camé back and he scolded the woman. 
then he went out into the forest to find the bird. and 
when he found it he was very glad. 

The bird said it had a present for the ma» and 
it went and got two baskets. The man too the 
smallest basket, then went home and found i: full 
of gold and silver. 

The woman said, “ Why didn’t_you take the bigvest?” 

The man replied, “ Because I thought I wou! let 
him keep that one.” 

The woman said, “ Well, I will go out and get it.” 

So she went and got the biggest one, and when 
she came home she found it full of frogs and ‘oads. 
TOKUSHIMA, JAPAN. JOSEPHINE B. Loc .N. 


The Squirrel Family 

Deak Aunt Joy,—Thank you very much for the 
very pretty post-cards you have sent me. 

Up to the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence 
River, where I go in the summer, there ai. red 
squirrels and they are wild. I put nuts in t> tree 
they lived in, and then I would sit in my haimmock 
very still and they would come down and take them 
up on a knot and eat them. 

I named them Papa Squirrel, Mamma Squirr:!. Jo: 
Short Ears, and Skimpy Tail. 

One day Mamma Squirrel stole my hammock 
string. She took it up the tree trailing it behind her. 
which I thought was for her nest. 

Once down by the river-bank the three babies weré 
in a hole in a tree with their heads outside and theif 
bodies inside. When I looked at them they would 
not notice, but when a motor-boat went by they 
would tumble head over heels into the nest. 

I row on the river and sometimes catch fish. 
are perch, rock bass, black bass, and pickerel. 

Thanking you very much for putting me the 
Honor Roll and glad to join the Happylan‘ Club, 

Your friend, Joun N. SLEIGHT. 

West SoMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE PIXIE 22 %e SQUIRREL 


EA Ly Frederick, W Geddes Jr 
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The Prize Story 

NCE there was a good Pixie who had his home in 

a pine tree high up on the mountain. It was a 

beautiful tree with wide-spreading branches full 
of pine seeds, a splendid shelter from the snow and 
cold winds that swept down the mountain side. A 
great big squirrel came along one day and thought 
“What a grand place for my winter home. I 
won't have to gather so many nuts this year, for here 
are lots of pine seeds all ready for me.” From this 
you can see what a lazy squirrel he was. The Pixie 
was sound asleep in a hollow in the tree. Suddenly 
he was awakened by a scratching outside. 

“\ho is there?” he called out, and the squirrel re- 
plied, “It’s I, moving into my house.” 

“ But this is my house,” said Pixie. “ You will have to 
move out, then,” said naughty squirrel, “I’ve as much 
right to this tree as you have.” So saying, he ran up 
the trunk and down to Pixie’s soft, warm nest and 
pushed him out into a deep snow-drift. 

Poor little Pixie. He didn’t know what to do. So 
be thought he would go and tell the Fairy Queen his 
trouble. Upon the way he met some Blinkies who 
were out for some fun. 

“What's the trouble, Pixie?” asked the leader, for 
there were traces of tears on Pixie’s fat cheeks. 

“A cross old squirrel chased me out of my warm 
winter home,” said Pixie. 

“You were good to us once when we were naughty 
and didn’t deserve kindness,” said one Blinky, “so 
we will help you.” 

“Vos, we will!” cried they all, for really they were 
anxious to tease somebody. 

Away they ran to the tree, and down into the nest 
with a shouting and pushing. They pulled old Mr. Squir- 
rel by the tail, climbed on his back, kept out of the way 
of his sharp teeth, and pulled his long whiskers, until 
he was glad to give up the fight, and promise that he 
woul be good and not disturb Pixie, but take a home 
lower down on the tree trunk. 

Good Pixie felt sorry for him and helped him store 
his winter nuts, and they lived happily ever after. 

Decrwoop Rancu, WYOMING. 


Mysterious Arithmetic 
1, lake five hundred from peril and leave ire. 
2. Take fifty from to unite and leave a liquid. 





THEY PULLED OLD MR. SQUIRREL BY THE TAIL 


3. Take one hundred from a wheel and leave a 
flower. 

4. Take one from finished and leave five hundred. 

% Add ten to one-half of four and get mode. 
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6. Add a million, one, one-fifth of sixty and get what 
we all strive for. 

7. One hundred plus nothing plus one hundred 
plus nothing plus the first of twenty-six makes a 
beverage. 


The “Concord” Prize Winners 

David Dim Morrow, 2314 Lipscomb Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas, sent the longest list of words, and wins 
first prize. 

THE WORDS 

Corn, cord, croon, con, cod, condor, coo, cond, co, 
cordon, do, doo, door, donor, don, dor, dorn, no, nor, 
nod, 0, on, or, oc, ore, orn, ord, odor, od, rod, rood, 
rondo, roon, roc, concord. 

The second best list came from Ronald Dove, Wes- 
terly, Rhode Island. Ten post-cards each went to Doro- 
thy Haskins, North Adams, Massachusetts, and F. 
Thomas, Milford, Massachusetts. 


ROLL OF HONOR 
Horton Moore, Las Animas, Colorado; Griffith 
Ingles, Douglas, Arizona; Harold M. Grieg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Prudence Jamieson, Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey; John Adams, Glens Falls, New York; 
Myrtle Wing, Berea, Ohio; Clara M. Douglas, South 
Windham, Connecticut; Ben Ferrell Mitchell, Abbe- 
ville, Missouri; Catheal Hadley, Black River, New 
York; Olin Stanley, Blue Ash, Ohio; Billie MeGuire, 
Winchester, Virginia; Edith Wallace McCleary, 
Brentwood, New York; Louise Elliott, Rochester, New 
York. 
OTHER WINNERS 
For answering Gertrude’s puzzle (Latin) and 
Louisa’s (Generation and Mississippi), Tyson Nimick, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Florence Murray, New 
York City, each received post-cards. 


Short-Story 
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A Novel Prize Contest 

Try writing a story of not more than two hundred 
words, and use the same vowel or vowels in each word. 
Select any one you please. It may be a, e, i, 0, or u. 

Then write your story and see that no other vowel 
creeps in, that is, except when the letters w and y 
are used as vowels. Their use is permitted. The story 
must make sense. The five stories using the largest 
number of the chosen vowel, in each case, and built of 
good plain English, will win books for their authors. 


THE WRENS’ NEW NEST 
The twelve slender wet were 
Estelle Messenger fetches them feed. 
nests. Wee gentle pledges greet them. 


defenseless. 


They seek new 


wrens 


This gives the idea. 
can compose. 
of Honor also. 

Let every boy and girl try. 
stories by August 15th. 


Now see how good a story you 
There will be many entries on the Roll 


Please send me the 


Our Puzzie Kinks 
THAT HIDDEN ANIMAL PUZZLE 

THAT was an easy puzzle, wasn’t it, children? 

It must have been, for I received hundreds of cor- 
rect answers to it. It took me a long, long time to 
decide who were the winners. I had to go over and 
over the lists, and then, to be fair, I added two prizes 
and put fifteen more names on the Roll of Honor. 

The prize book was sent to Elaine Hitchon, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, and another to Gilbert Emerson, 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. Ten cards each went to 
Elizabeth Webster, Hamburg, New York, and J. How- 
ard Audrey, Dallas, Texas. 


I.—A MYSTIC MENAGERIE 
(Two animals are hidden in each sentence. 
are wild and some are domestic.) 


Some 





Prize Winners 

Cash prize: 
Frederic W. Ged- 
des, Jr., Deerwood 
Ranch, Centennial, 
Wyoming. 

Book prize: 
Emeline Ostrander, 
Salamanca, New 
York. 

Roll of Honor: 
Harriet Miller, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Barbara Evans, 
Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; Daisy 
Copp, Clinton, On- 
tario; Helen 
Holmes, Dorches- 
ter, Massachu- 
setts; Mabel Hess, 
Morgantown, West 
Virginia; Amelia 
Micke, Easton, 
Maryland. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 
Florence Coul- 
by, Maryland; Ger- 
trude Metzler, On- 
tario; Jean Jamie- 














son, New York; 

Arla Knudsen, The Happyland Club’s membership card 
Kansas; Marjorie (One of these cards in red and gold. goes to every child who joins the club) 
Hall, New York; 


Eveline Gibbs, Massachusetts; Evelyn Haviland, New 
York; Mary Colby, Massachusetts; Georgie Conradt, 
Iowa; Ellsworth Gelwicks, New York. 


Our Prize Contest 

Why do birds of prey build their nests 
on high, inaccessible places? 

The nature of birds of prey inclines 
them to seek wild and barren homes. 
They are, as Griffith Ingles, of Douglas, 
Arizona, says, “of an _ unsociable 
nature, and prefer a home _ where 
they will not be disturbed by neigh- 
bors.” 

Another reason is that an elevated po- 
sition permits of a wide view of sur- 
roundings and gives them a sight of all 
approaching danger. Their eggs and 
young are thus better protected, as rep- 
tiles and other enemies cannot reach the 
nest or can be driven away more easily. 
When they seek cliffs overhanging lakes 
or rivers, they are near a food supply, 
also. 

All these reasons were given by con- 
testants, but no one mentioned all of 
them. The best reply came from Griffith 
Ingles, Douglas, Arizona (13 years old), 
to whom the first prize has been sent, 
and the next best was given by Jessie 
E. West, Danville, Pennsylvania. 





ROLL OF HONOR 
Prudence K. Jamieson, Lawrenceville, New Jersey; 
Harriet Jacquin, Louisiana, Missouri; Hilda Calla- 
han, Cordova, Maryland; George Conradt, Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. ; . 





1. We found them in Kentucky where Lionel kindly 
received them. 

2. We will 
cleansing. 

3. He lost his grammar ten times, which must be a 
record unequaled. 

4. They call Abe a very odd person, and say he lives 
in a wigwam, battened but not shingled. 

5. The new easel can go at any desired time. 

6. I was not terrified, the much ado exciting only 
amusement. 
7. A rebuff along such lines was, to Eli, only a joke. 

8. The new car I bought became less desirable each 
time it was used. 

9. The strong odor of musk rather overpowered the 
musicians. 


go at once and give the crib extra 


DIAMOND 
1. A graceful letter. 
2. To defraud. 
3. Raiment. 
4. A garden and wild flower. 
5. Calls to breakfast. 
6. A nick-name for a girl. 
7. You will find in last but not in first. 


The July Puzzle Answered 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
The Declaration of Independence. 


Prize Offer 

For the best answers to these puzzles, which are a 
little harder than usual, five nice books will be given. 
If no complete lists of answers are received, the 
prizes will be sent for the best incomplete ones. 

There will be entries, as usual, on the Roll of 
Honor. Please have answers in by August 15th. 
Address Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City. 
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THE BEAR WHO WAS TEASED 
By Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S. 

N one of the large zoological gardens in Europe there 

was a very large black bear who was considered par- 

ticularly amiable and good-tempered. His keeper 
became very fond of him, and used to pet him and 
give him various little dainties in the shape of fish- 
oil—which all bears love—and small pieces of fat 
pork, 

But after a time the keeper noticed that the bear, 
instead of being good-tempered, was getting very sav- 
age and cross, and he was at a loss kow to account 
for it. He aliowed no one to feed it but himself, so 
felt sure it was nothing to do with any one in the 
gardens. Then he noticed a very fat man who came 
to the gardens regularly, and seemed to be greatly at- 
tracted by the black bear. The keeper watched him 
carefully and saw that he would hold his umbrella 
out to the bear, on which was a piece of fat pork, and 
just when the bear had almost caught hold of it, snatch 
it away. 

This constant teasing made the bear so savage at 
last that the keeper could do nothing with him, and 
had even to be extremely careful when he fed him. 
One day he spoke to the fat man about it, but the 
man was very rude and impudent, and said he should 
do as he liked. That same afternoon, when a great 
crowd of people were watching the man tease the bear 
and laughing every time the bear got into a rage, the 
fat man got more daring still. 

Instead of staying outside the railing, which was 
put to keep visitors at a safe distance from the ani- 
mals, he got up on top of the rail and sat there. 
He still offered the poor bear fat pork on the tip of 


























TUE BEAR WAS GETTING VERY SAVAGE 


his umbrella, but not content with this, he began 
digging him in the side with it and hitting him over 
the head. The keeper was away that afternoon or 
he would have been stopped at once. He enjoyed 
having a crowd around him, and when the bear got 
nearly mad with rage, the fat man and all the people 
laughed more than ever. 

But quite suddenly the bear caught hold of the um- 
brella with his teeth so suddenly and savagely that 
the fat man lost his balance and tumbled off the rail 
inside the raiiing. 

With a shriek of terror he sprang up, but just as 
he raised himself the bear thrust out his huge paw 
through the bars and caught him. He tore his arm 
badly while the man yelled with pain and fright, and 
the women and children screamed. He would most 
certainly have been killed had not the noise attracted 
the attention of some keepers, who hurried to the spot, 
and while some of them drove the bear back others 
drew the man out of his reach. The man was badly 
wounded, and not only had to stay in the hospital sev- 
eral weeks, but he was fined for cruelty to ani- 
mals and had to pay a large sum of money or else go 
to prison. He paid the money, but never again did 
he tease the bear, and, indeed, never again did he go 
to those gardens, for the keepers were so angry about 
it that he was afraid to go. 

Meanwhile, the bear began to forget his ill temper, 
and soon became as good-humored as he used to be, and 
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his keeper was able to pet him once more. But the 
curious thing was that whenever after that the bear 
saw any man who was fat, he at once flew into the 
most fearful rage, and became as savage and danger- 
ous as he used to be when his enemy visited him. So, 
you see, he had not forgotten it, and, being an animal, 
it was no use telling him that a great many fat men 
are extremely kind and gentle, because he could not 
understand what was said. . 


A History Puzzle 


sends this 


Jean Jamieson, Ogdensburg, New York, 
excellent puzzle. It wins an honor mark. 


HIDDEN REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS 


War rends apart many homes. 

. The big agate stone is broken. 

. “You may put names of towns on the board,” 
said the teacher. 

4. “Ha, Lemuel,” said the oflicer, “I 
ered your treachery.” 

5. On the way new wonders were seen. 

6. “ Be frank, Lincoln,” he said. 

7. “ Please, Al, lend me a book.” 

8. “Does the star know I love it?” 


have discov- 


asked the boy. 
ANNIVERSARY SEARCH ANSWERS 
Raven, mane, ear, nine, year, ivy, river, vase, reins, 
yarn. 




















QUEER PETS 


A Pet Crow 


ONE morning in early spring, two young men who 
were out gunning shot and slightly wounded a young 
crow, which they cap- 

tured and brought 


Cut out this coupon (or copy it if home with them. He 
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soon recovered from 
his wounds and _ be- 
came thoroughly do- 
mesticated. His 
chosen domain was 
the pump-house, and 
woe betide the unlucky 
dog or cat who invad- 
ed it. A few taps on 
the door or a slight 
scratching sound with 








Signed. 


his foot was a signal 
that “Jim” wanted 
‘to enter the house. 
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Among his achievements were tearing up the d: ily 
paper, starting around the room with 
or cotton making a tangle of threads all 
room, or fitting a thimble on the crank of the 
cream freezer. 

One day when his pranks had been very annoy ing 
one of the young men who had captured him s: id, 
as he pushed him away with his foot, “Go away, JJ 
which were always his words of defense when annoved 
or angry, ever afterward. 

Ilis vocabulary of words, however, was very limited. 
hut if you were to say, “ Jim, you are a black er 
he would say, “ No No! No!” 
in anger; then in a lower, gentler tone he would as- 
sert, “ White crow! White crow!” 

The winter after Jim’s capture was so cold that 
starving birds came into the back yards of the city to 
he fed. Among them were crows. A few remained 
until spring, but Jim received all their advances of 
friendship with disdain, and utterly refused to asso- 
ciate with them. I do not know what became of .Jim, 
but I hope he died as he lived, among the friends he 
loved so well. M. &K. N. 

EASTON, MARYLAND. 


a spool of -ilk 
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Interesting Scraps 

ANNIE A. Irion, Irion, Louisiana, lives on a large 
sugar plantation. There are seventy-five acres of land 
around her house and a large syrup-mill near it. live 
hundred tons of cane are often ground in this mill in 
a day. Annie gives another interesting fact. She 
says great quantities of pecans grow around her place 
and they gather plenty to eat. 

Hester Sears Walker, Brookline, Massachusetts, |ias 
two Shetland ponies and Hester and her twin sister 
take much pleasure in driving them. If other Happy- 
landers own pet ponies perhaps they will write and 
tell us all about them. 


A Letter-writing Contest 

How many of you can write a letter that will read 
as if some pet animal had penned it? I will give a 
nice book for the best letter of not more than t!ree 
hundred words supposed to be written by a cat, «og, 
horse, hen, bird, turtle, gold-fish, or pet of any kind. 
I offer also a book for the second-best letter and will 
place several more on the Roll of Honor. 

Here is a short letter from Fluffy Cat to her a!) -ent 
mistress as an example of one kind of a letter: 

My pEAR Mistress,—I have been trying to ¢ unt 
the days before your return. I miss you so mich. 
Some queer things have happened to me. The ‘rst 
day you were gone they forgot to feed me. I kept 
erying and crying, but all they said was: “SS 
Scat! What ails that cat? Get out from under my 
feet!” 

At last I got so hungry I went out and tric! to 
eatch a bird. I thought that was right, beca I 
notice that when the cook wants a chicken for (i. ner 
she goes out in the hen-yard and gets one. I suy))0se 
you remember fat old Speckle Back, don’t you? \\ cll, 
your folks had her for dinner Sunday. I felt <orry 
to lose her; she’s been in the hen-yard a long ‘ime 
and I felt real well acquainted with her; but she 
tasted pretty good, though I prefer my chicken» raw 
and without pepper. 

Well, as I say, I tried to catch a bird and they 
called me names and slapped me.and put me doy in 
the cellar. I caught a mouse down there, and when 
T heard them coming I tried to swallow it whol for 
fear of another slapping, But what do you t ink! 
When they saw the mouse they said: “ Oh, just see 
what that darling Fluffy has done! She cauzit @ 
rat!” It wasn’t a rat at all, but that doesn’t mutter. 
Then they took me up-stairs and fed me and patted 
me and let me sleep on the mat. I do wish I knew 
why it is so wrong to catch feathered creatures and 
so right to catch furry ones. 

Please come home soon, for you are much missed by 

FLUFFY. 

Please send all letters by August 15th. 
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Afternoon Gown 5 toad 


4 


weeks 
require 


a 


latter months when we crowd into our few 
may 


both seashore and 


iE summer season, especially the 

eft of country amusements the visits te mountains, 

everal gowns without which we thought we could struggle along. For 

may be trimmed with silk, as the first picture here displays. The blue linen 
in dark blue and white mercerized cotton. 


nbroidered 
second design is a good substitute for the linen one, or unlike enough to possess alse 
This is fashioned of white cotton voile. 

a two 


this season 
bands 


» such gowns are needed. 
virdle is made of velvet, unless one wishes this for a tub frock, in which case 
belt of the same voile piped with a cord would be quite correct. 
third gown shown offers a decided contrast to our every-day ideas of creation and 
how simple, after all, the panier style may be if adapted. 

satin would be most suitable for such a 
made of toile de juoy or flowered crepe de Chine. 


model, with 


linen or wash 


thin white 
overdress 


blouse and panier 
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UR next requirements seem to be summer evening and dinner gowns, having settled. 

for the time being, the frocks in which we shall appear by day. This is always a 

delightful task, for we can now become lavish with the small accessories so 
necessary to make these gowns dainty and becoming. 

We dive into our box containing bits of lace picked up on a bargain counter, to 
tempting to be resisted. A black-and-white striped voile is a good beginning, and will show 
forth nicely a piece of rather heavy écru lace used in the collar and skirt. 

The second design is quite different in character from the voile just described. It is 
adapted to a young and graceful figure. This is an occasion to bring forth the satin 
evening gown which can no longer appear without a veiling. 

The taffeta coats are most alluring and one can hardly resist the temptation to hav: 
at least one gown with this pretty novelty as its chief attraction. 
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delightful variety of ideas is suggested to use the attractive materials which we 
have been tempted to buy. It is no longer a question of merely ginghams for morn- 
ing wear, lawn for the afternoon frock, or low-necked gowns for evening. 

We do not have to confine our frocks to these few fabrics when voiles, linens, ratine, 
and cotton crépe await us. A charming model for a voile gown is the left-hand figure on 
this page. A cotton voile in old-blue is used, which can be bought for forty cents a yard. 
The outline is made with braid trimming and bands of linen of a darker shade of blue. 

The second design allows us the liberty of a good color scheme. Made in buff linen, 
it is faced with Chinese blue, which appears in the revers, in buttons and buttonholes. 

The cream cotton crépe model trimmed with corn-yellow canvas offers a new idea. This 
is an excellent design—with its dots of yellow on white and white on yellow. 


Fr etignetan variet pretty are the fashions of this year for late summer frocks. A 









Buse owns 
and Negligees 


WHITE TURKISH WITH 
BLACK EMBROIDERY 


FOULARD GOWN WITH 


EMBROIDERED CREAM COAT OF LACE 


LINEN WITH MACRAME 
C/ WR rz ographed a a . 
James MeCreery & Companys 


EMBROIDERED MARQUISET'TE 
WITH FINE NET FRILLS 
Photographed at 
Franklin Simons 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 
W/TH BLACK MALINE 
PRotographed at 
/l™mes Me Creery & Companys. 


SMART cream linen frock has a unique collar 
scalloped at the edge, as are also the three 


flounces. The design is 


with fancy buttons and macramé lace on the waist. 


Photographed at 
Lord 2nd Taylors 


a heavy artistic one, 


MAR 


The attractive gown of black and white Turk- 
ish material, which is suitable for a woman of 
any age, has a net guimpe and undersleeves, and 
buttons of crochet. The lines are most effective. 

The foulard gown with shadow-lace coat has 
an opening on the left side showing a lingerie 
skirt—quite the latest touch from Paris. 

This charming robe of mull with fine French 
embroidery and macramé lace is one of the most 
bewitching of the season’s creaticns. 

A most distinguished model of English eyelet em- 
broidery and macramé lace has the design brought out 
by the black malines lining and velvet. 

The negligée of marquisette with French embroidery 


Photographed at , 
James M<Creery & COS 


MATINEE OF PINK 

Spada rkey LACE 
otographed at 

Grankhn SLmoOnNs 


EMBROIDERED . MULL 

AND MACRAME LACE 

Spor ograpfied at 
ord and Taylors 


aaggpesete 
~ 


TURQUOISE TAFFETA’ 
WITH LACE BLOUSE 
Motographed , at 
Lord “an Yaylor’s 


is very fresh and dainty. 
and shirring on the skirt. 

A fascinating negligée of 
shadow and macramé 


It has net frills and t 


pink marquisett« 


lace insertions. 











A SMART MOTORING 
COSTUME 


THE MOTORING COAT 
AND BAG /OR HAT 


pp. smart motor coat of soft 
| ¢rash with drawn-work on collar 
and cuffs is very in appear- 
ce and most effective. The long line 
the collar and the odd little finish 
the sleeves relieve the severity with- 
_ lessening its usefulness. 
This daintiest of summer frocks 
{ black and white striped voile with 
tder of blue circles has a little frilly 
tet collar with net vest and tiny black 
velvet buttons. 
\ wonderful evening coat of white 
lioerty satin with of 


cot | 


Tows shirring 


has the neck outlined by black velvet 


ties in front, hanging in long ends. 


& 


ribbon 


BLACK SATIN. COAT WITH 
WHITE SATIN PIPINGS 
Photographed at Ypliander's 


which 


STRIPED 


Photographed at Lord andVJaylor’s 


OS 
SMART DUST COAT 


A smart and practical linen coat with a bit of 
color in the collar is illustrated in the center photo- 


VOILE IN BLACK ,WHITE AND BLVE 


EVENING, « 


SATIN 


AND 
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CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 
PR. otogra pRed. at olla nACPS 


of blue-and-gold 
practical, 


and smart 


1E SHOULDER 
FOR A MOTOR 


STRAP 
RIG 


It has excellent lines and the 
advantage that the neck 
and keeps entirely 
free from dust 

4 most economical investment 
protect frock hat 
extremely simple motor coat with bay 
to match, for the hat. The band on the 
sleeve serves to tighten the 
keep out the dust 
in warm weather. 
black satin 


graph. 
it closes at 
sO one’s frock 
to 
the 


one’s and is 


cuff and 
or may be left 
loose 

This novel 
the double collar 
satin has the side 

An exceptionally 
shot taffeta is very 
for 


coat with 


piped with white 
left open. 
smart dust 


becoming 


coat 
and 
occasion 


enough any 





OR the tailored linen suits new models have 
been appearing each week. No other ma- 
terial is used so much this year for travel- 
ing, shopping, and generally useful suits. 
Nothing could be more practical and smart 
than the first suit on this page. The buttons 


are of the linen itself; the collar and the little 
piece in the back of the cuff are of agaric. 
At the back the coat has a seamless effect in the 
center, with a curved seam coming from the 
armhole on each side. Three buttons, with sim- 
ulated buttonholes, trim each side. A rather 
narrow panel, the full length of the back of 
the skirt, covers the finish of the side overskirt. 
This panel is made in box-pleat form at the 
foot; being stitched flat only to six inches from 
the hem or just below where the overskirt ends. 


-P LINEN'SUITS 
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In the second suit the most novel feature is 
the slope of the overskirt, which at the back 
runs down from right to left. The underskirt 
only extends from the center front across the 
right side to a little beyond the center of the 
back. A little fulness appears in the back of 
the skirt at the belt and the back of the coat 
is loose, being held in by the belt. 

The back of the third frock is just the same 
as the front except that the panel is continued 
to the foot of the skirt. 
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HE linens are especially beautiful in tex- 
ture and color this season, and the rough 
weaves which are most fashionable will be 
worn into the early autumn days. 

For the many social events of which the 
August mornings in the country are so full the 
trimmed linen frock is most suitable. The first 
model pictured here is of white linen with raised 
blue dots and blue linen pipings. The cut of 
the blouse is quite novel and_ interesting. 
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While it is attractive in itself as rather decora- 
tive in effect, it appeals especially to the mind 
of the practical woman as a variation of the 
kimono blouse which shows a method of reno- 
vating a last year’s frock which has become 
worn and shabby under the arms. 

Somewhat more elaborate is the dark blue 
linen frock in the center of the group. The 
skirt is a little fuller than many of the earlier 
models of this season, and the three slightly 
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curved flounces give an effect of more width. 
These flounces and the edges on the blouse are 
bound with bias bands of the same linen. 

The revived cross-stitch embroidery in two 
colors is used as trimming on the bands of the 
écru linen frock at the right. 
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HITE serge must not be forgotten when one is on the lockout for echie as well 

practical costumes. It has that splendid asset of durability which we can 

afford to despise. The left-hand picture illustrates a serge-and-taffeta costu 
Crash-weaved voile may be used instead, with pleated white taffeta ruffles. 

On the supposition that the season has been started with a cloth or charmeuse s 
a dark-blue taffeta costume, consisting of coat and: skirt, would fill well the same 
of necessity for the warmer weather; shirrings and cordings are the best trimming 
this silk, without an additional touch, save a very smart stock and flat pleated jabot. 

To speak of wool suiting on an August day would almost seem amusing did we 
realize how shortly a cool, sharp day will take us unawares. And so for the late s 
mer trip we cautiously fortify ourselves with gray-and-white striped wool. 

The costume illustrated in the third design can be made with a coat to be worn ové 
batiste, silk. or net blouse. It fastens on the left with heavy ball buttons of gun-met 
matching the two small buckles. The skirt is quite simple, with a box-pleat in-the back 
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SHOULD be glad if I could 
make all the readers of HARPER’s 
Bazar as enthusiastic about camping 
as we are in this family. 

It seems as if a great deal had been 
written about the many summer 
camps for boys and girls, which have 

sprung up all over the country, and very little about 
the kind of comfortable home camping we have found 
so delightful. The old idea of camp life was to be 
just as uncomfortable as possible. To sit on the 
ground, have a spider in every course and several ants 
down your back, was what one pictured to oneself. 

Now let me tell you that this is all quite unneces- 
A neat, simply furnished native cottage may be 
$50 or $75 to $200 for the season 


ary. 
rented for from 


work on which to stretch the tent, while not abso- 
lutely necessary, will prevent it from sagging at the 
corners and keep it in fine condition. You can then 
have a screen-door, and enjoy immunity from the 
mosquitoes. A fine substitute for this is a thin 
cheese-cloth curtain, weighted at the bottom with 
sand, which is lowered at night. 

A board shelf, nailed to the back support of the 
tent, with a row of non-rusting hooks beneath it, and 
a canvas or khaki bag divided into small compart- 
ments, will be all the wardrobe you need. We have 
agreed that you are to be comfortable, so choose a 
good folding camp bed, of canvas, and you will sleep 
much more soundly than on those much-vaunted pine 
boughs. A pillow of pine needles or fresh hay will 
carry out the illusion perfectly without any of the 

discomfort. Sleeping-bags make ideal 














coverings. These can be bought, but the 
canvas outside is all that is 
blankets can be folded and sewed together 
at home so that they will fit in layers in- 
side of each other. You will require as 
many blankets under you as over you, and 
if it is very cold you may double a heavy 
cotton comfortable and sleep on top of it. 

A “bunny suit” is comfortable, but 
flannelette pajamas and bed socks will do. 
The safest light is an electric candle, and 
it is net so likely to draw mosquitoes as 
the forgotten lantern. Lay a rug between 
the two cots, provide yourself with a large 
inverted soap-box, a white enameled basin 
and big pail of fresh water, and plenty of 
rough bath towels, and your tent is ready 
for occupancy. The smaller children can 
dress in the house, coming out when ready 
for sleep in warm wrappers and slippers, 
thus saving trouble. 

By this time you are beginning to feel 
hungry, and, let me tell you, you will feed 


necessary, as 











THE 


on the beautiful coast of Maine, provided you don’t 
hoose the places frequented by what natives call 
‘rusticators.” For $100 we procured, one summer, a 

‘arming little house, with a huge barn, 17 acres of 

round, and 250 feet of waterfront. Of course you 
inust take your party—the more children the 
uerrier, a cousin or two, a jolly aunt who can sketch 
nd likes to play games, a musical college-fellow, and 
someone who loves to read aloud. Above all, let it 
e a crowd who like to keep in the open, and make it 
i rule to do everything from writing letters to sewing 

n buttons under the glorious blue skies of that most 
delightful climate. 

All I shall tell you about the scenery is that there 
ire piles of giant rocks covered with gorgeous orange- 

‘llow seaweed, dense woods of dark, pointed fir-trees, 
ind all the sparkling, dancing water of coves, inlets, 
ays, and rivers, spread for your pleasure. Try to 
choose a house near a sheltered cove where there is a 
sood anchorage for boats, within walking or rowing 
‘stance of a post-office and boat-landing, and, if 
possible, with a thrifty farm-house near by. 

Having taken the little cottage, which you will 
‘nd as clean as a new pin, and thus provided com- 
‘ortable sleeping quarters for the grown-ups, the 
children must next choose the sites for their tents. 
Perhaps some of the younger ones may feel timid 
bout it at first. In this case place them so near 
the house that they can speak to their mother 
through her open window. For your older selves 
choose a high, sunny plateau where the nearest car- 
penter will in a few hours put you up a stout plat- 
form of pine boards for each tent. In a 9x12 army 
tent you will find ample room for two cots. A frame- 


own 


ABSENCE OF BATHROOMS MAKES A PLUNGE NECESSARY 


on the fat of the land, if you “ keep house.” 
One sturdy maid-of-all-work will suffice. 
The natives may supply her in the person 
of some sister or cousin, home for the summer from 
Bangor or Boston. 

The curious two-handled rakes you see carried by 
the fishermen, and tlie little colored buoys bobbing 
everywhere on the surface of the water, mean a plen- 
tiful supply of soft clams, seollops, and delicious 
fresh lobsters, A boat will row over once a week 
with fresh unsalted butter. Milk and cream will be 
brought by a barefoot girl, and freshly culled wild 
raspberries and blueberries with the dew still on them 
by the small boys, who peddle 
them all summer. You will 


hill, She morn 


W“ ill 


white house on the every 
ing, and in 
tidy for the day 

The clothes you wear com 
will when I tell 


Putting on a 


con 


two hours make the house neat and 


next in importance, and 


vou how little you will 


full 
short 


you laugh 


need. coat is dress in camp kor 


the girls, bloomer suits wit! skirts of khaki o1 


blue serge—for the bovs flannel shirts with khaki or 


knickerbocker he 


days when you will want to put on a cotton shirt, and 


corduroy re will be very few 


if you do you will probably put on a sweater over it 
by three p.m. If vou wear simple, easily washed unde 
ll. as laundry work is at its low 
Maine As for 
shelf 


do w 
State of 


yours away on a top 


wear vou will 
est ebb in the 
you will put ‘ 

you depart Pina 
worn by the girls and khaki hats 


hbovs Yellow « 


arrive and never see it again until 


straw hats may be 


to turn down all around by the 


skins or rubber coats and tarpaulins enable you to « 
} 


shoe 


pense with umbrellas, and the high 
* Sneakers are 


waterproot 


absolutely 


a great comfort neces 


nary for young and old in order to get safely in and 
out of boats and over sli; rocks 

Take a “first-aid” box and 
After six summers in 
had to call a 
best bathing 


Those 


yy ry 
remedies 
boast of 


good home 


camp we are able to 
having doctor but once. 
The 
tide. 
well will not enjoy it 
cold. The 


plunge before breakfast 


is always at the 
react well 
is the water 
Maine 


and 


time incoming 


who do not and do not wim 


very much is very 


bathrooms in makes a 


both 


absence of 
refresh 


gives one a glo 


necessary 


and a second one at high noon 


ing, 
rious appetite. 
for the season, from the broad 


kinds are to be rented 


dory for the litth 


Boats of all 
sate 
motor-boat. sail-boat, with of 


ones to a canoe or 


without a captain. The use of charts is a fascinating 


occupation and makes navigation very safe, and every 
boy should learn to read them No bov should at 


tempt to sail a boat alone in those waters until he is 
at least fifteen years old. 
to be had for the 
leg-of-mutton sail; and a 
erally be found to teach you how 
a yarn. He will also show you 
and make all manner of knots, and tell 
where the fish are to be 

If you tire of the 
team inland to 
trout. 
hare and 

As for 


luscious ever seen, and 


There very safe dories 


little ones and fi beginners, with a 


nice old fisherman can gen 


to sail her and spin 


you many iow to splice 


rope you 


found 


deep-sea fishing you can hire a 


and drive some lake or stream after 


The 
hounds, and the 


scout 


tents 


woods are wonderful for games 


building of 


blueberries, thev are the largest and most 


grow in the greatest profusion 


all over the stone ledges among the scented pine groves 








have native lamb and young 
chicken of a tenderness you 
never dreamed of, all the 
vegetables in season, and fine 
mealy potatoes. The post- 
master’s wife will bake you 
bread light as the sea foam 
and great batches of brown 
doughnuts and molasses cook- 
ies. And you can get a big 
box of good things from the 
grocer in Boston to fill in the 
chinks. 

If the housemother wants 
to be free from the cares of 
housekeeping you can arrange 
for your hearty mid-day meal 
at some farmhouse, and get 
your own breakfasts and sup- 
pers, leaving all the dishes to 




















be washed by the nice, cheer- 
ful woman who lives in the 


NICE OLD FISHERMAN 


CAN BE FOUND TO TEACH YOl 
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IX 

ROM its dawn the day was hot and 
sultry. Mayo’s trial was nearing its 
close. It was Holding’s turn to be 
brought to the witness-stand, and 
Holding was the last witness for the 
prosecution. There was a _ general 
knowledge that his testimony would 
convict Mayo—that is, if it was pos- 
sible to have Mayo convicted. So, in spite of the 
heat, the court-room was more than comfortably filled 
with those who were not willing to miss the great day 
of the trial. The Civie Club was there almost in its 
full membership, and many other men who were in 
full sympathy with their crusade. These were all 
packed, in perspiring discomfort, side by side with 
Mayo’s friends and henchmen, and with a smaller per- 

centage than usual of the merely curious. 

The heat and the long strain of things had given 
Ward a sickly pallor. His examination of Holding 
dragged through its perfunctory first stages. Cow- 
perthwaite, pending the moment some point of. impor- 
tance would be raised, had ali his energy concentrated 
on trying to keep his eyes away from Claire. ‘This 
day she sat with her father. It was too near the 
turmoil of last night’s struggle to make it safe for 
the attorney’s eyes to meet hers. 

It was a curious, ominous day, fitfully overcast, 
stickily hot. The low, threatening growling of thun- 
der that seemed to crawl from beneath the edges of 
the clouds but never did more than threaten, the 
occasional tremulous flutter of lightning that tried 
to mask itself beneath the dubious daylight, the life- 
less air that once in a while gathered itself together 
for a vindictive yes in 
uneasy vibration. Everywhere gloomy faces peered dis- 
trustfully through the 
creeping darkness. Cow- 
perthwaite broke his 
promise to himself and 
let his eyes seek Claire. 

Her face glimmered 
palely through the 
dusky air—“too pale,” 
the lover thought, 
with a pang of misgiv- 
ing. She met his gaze 
quietly. Whether _ it 
was the prevailing ten- 
sion or something in 
herself, he felt that 
there was something 
tragic in the calm of 
her eyes. Perhaps it 
was only that they were 
dark in shadow, and so 
changed all the expres- 
sion of her face. 

Cowperthwaite’s 
traveled farther. Mayo, 
too, sat passively, and 
it seemed that the law- 
yers looked resigned. 
One and all, they 
seemed to await some 
expected blow, realizing 
their own impotence. 
Ward’s face was set in 
bitter lines; there was a 
triumphant glitter in 
his eye; he reddened 
sometimes whén there 
was no apparent reason 
—it was almost a purple 
stain that overspread 
his face. Holding faced 
him with a meekness 
that Cowperthwaite 
fancied had something 
in it of the ironic; he 
was entirely passive. 
Ward, alone, of all the 
principals, seemed 
charged with energy. 
Cowperthwaite won- 
dered whether his letter 
had been effective, and 
Ward was beginning to 
be himself again. 


eyes 


The examination droned on; Holding answered 
politely always, with all complaisance. But some- 
times Cowperthwaite moved impatiently at the drift 
of Ward’s questions. He was not always follow- 
ing up the line they had agreed upon together. Many 
of the associate’s suggestions were being ignored. It 
was not egotism that made Cowperthwaite feel that 
Ken was losing by it; he was quite impersonal in his 
judgment; on some points Ward had always been ac- 
customed to defer to him. Still the relationship be- 
tween the lawyer and the witness seemed to be so 
harmonious that the spectators became convinced that 
Holding would testify to the transactions they all 
knew were involved, and so practically decide the case 
against Mayo; they had begun to look at the Big 
Man with covert sympathy or open curiosity to see 
how he would take it. Cowperthwaite tightened his 
lips at the thought of what her father’s ruin would 
mean to Claire. If Mayo was unable finally to evade 
punishment, she would be alone, possibly, without pro- 
tection ! 

In that moment a messenger came to him with a 
eard which the darkness wouldn’t let him read. But 
the boy explained obligingly: a lady wanted to see 
him. Cowperthwaite rose dutifully and went into the 
corridor; he was a little impatient at the interruption, 


SHE CRIED OUT, AND SHIVERED AWAY FROM HIS TOUCH 


but, at the rate things were going, it would be an hour 
before any crucial point was reached. Ward saw him 
go, and looked after him with a triumphant glitter 
in his eye. 

It developed that the lady was the wife of one of 
the members of the Civic Club. She explained yolu- 
bly just why her husband had not been able to come; 
and she had sent for Cowperthwaite to see if he could 
get her a seat! Cowperthwaite felt some annoyed 
amusement at the interruption. As she was a lady 
who was unable to force the large flow of her lan- 
guage into any terseness, it took her some time to 
make known her purpose, and some exuberant minutes 
more for thanks when he had found a bailiff and 
turned the lady over to him with instructions. So he 
found that ten full minutes had been lost when he 
turned back to his seat. 

But in that interval some current of strong excite- 
ment had swept over the assembly. In the Mayo camp 
men were shaking one another’s hands in noisy con- 

gratulation. Mayo was 
smiling broadly. In the 
midst of his puzzle 
Cowperthwaite had time 
for a passing moment of 
delight to see that Claire 
was radiant with happi- 
ness. He looked toward 
the stand; Holding was 
no longer there. He 
looked toward his col- 
leagues; Wilson was bit- 
ing his lips in agitation: 
Ward sat, in what it was 
easy to see was an as 
sumed calm, but dark to 
his very forehead wit! 
the purplish tide. Th 
judge was speaking. 

“What’s up?” Cowper 
thwaite whispered  t 
Wilson. “Where’s 
Holding?” 

“Ward’s dismissed! 
him,” muttered the poor 
boy, barely able to keep 
the tears of mortificatio: 
from his eyes. “ Wit! 
not one blamed thing 
proved!” 

Cowperthwaite’s mini 
was in a maze. “ What 
was the matter? Ha 
Ken had some new in 
-formation? Why, tha: 
would lose the case fo 
them. And they had ha 
Holding! Had Ken losi 
his mind or only hi 
nerve? Or, if it wer 
any other man than Ke 
he would say that May 
had him. That’s wha 
every one would sa) 
What was there for hi: 
to do? Would it mak 
it better or worse if | 
jumped up and deman 
ed to have Holdin 
brought back and s 
made an open scen 
No, that would kill the: 
surely. After all, 
wasn’t Mayo alone, 
was the cause — May! 
he could get hold of K« 
outside and fix the thi 
up, and so hay 
harmony before t 
world. There must | 
something that he did: 
know. It wasn’t think 
able that there was any- 
thing rotten. Oh, what, 
in the whole creation, 
was there that he could 
do and not make things 
worse? 

From all points of tle 











room rose higher and higher the murmur of excited 
comment, of wonder, speculations. Sometimes an in- 
dignant voice rose above the others; sometimes a cyn- 
ical laugh. Cowperthwaite heard, from behind him, 
hardly hushed voices speculating with some relish and 
amusement as to how much Ward had bagged by the 
deal. 

“The other man was conveniently out of the room,” 
said another voice with what he. felt, through every 
fiber of him, was a jerk of the chin in his direction. 
“T’ll bet you they are all in the same boat. Of course, 
Mayo would get them in the end.” An angry flash 
of lightning made a woman scream; in truth, it did 
seem to be in the very room. In the quiet that fol- 
lowed Judge Barnard’s voice was heard, sternly de- 
manding order. The wind rose while all eyes were 
turned toward the windows, fascinated with expecta- 
tion of the violence that was coming. Men’s voices 
were stilled in apprehension. Some started for the 
doors. Judge Barnard was understood to be dis- 
missing court and announcing that the prosecution 
would begin its argument on the morrow. Nobody was 
interested, for it was apparent to all that, Holding 
dismissed, no case had been made against Mayo; the 
arguments were a mere matter of routine. With the 
noise of departure, sharply questioning voices raised 
to dominate the confusion, eager demands for cabs and 
taxis, the noise of the down-pouring rain, everything 
was tumult and confusion. And then a deafening 
crash of thunder shook the building, and after it the 
rain itself seemed to thunder as it crashed down in 
torrents. 

While the crowd was still massed about in dark and 
brooding indecision, Ward left his place and started 
to make his way through it to his office in the corri- 
dor opposite. He did not need to push himself; every 
one fell away before his approach. Men pressed aside 
and left an avenue for him to walk in, while they 
looked at him with eyes that were at once curious 
and seornful. Not a man of them all hailed him, nor 
did any woman meet his eye to claim acquaintance. 
The dark flush ebbed away and left his face strained 
into grayness. They still watched him as he found 
his office and shut the door against them. Cowper- 
thwaite felt as he followed—though not beyond that 
closed door—that the stigma had fallen upon him 
also. When Cowperthwaite, too, had disappeared, the 
crowd broke into loud and stormy comment. 


Cowperthwaite had but one thought: to follow Ward 
home and denounce him for his treachery. His own 
new-found love with its tragedy, his old friendship, 
his just-vowed sympathy for Ken, and comprehen- 
sion were all forgotten or remembered only to add 
new bitterness to the rage of indignation that con- 
sumed him. For now there was no escaping the con- 
viction of Ken’s guilt. The almost personal shame of 
his friend’s betrayal roused Cowperthwaite to an un- 
governable fury. 

“He has sold us out, Ken Ward—the cur! Sold us 
out to Mayo! We'll be a stench in the nostrils of 
every straight man in the town! And the others will 
laugh at us. Why did I never know there was that 
streak of yellow in him? I could have understood 
anything else. But this—when there was no other 
bait but money! When Mayo himself wouldn’t have 
been guilty of it! At least, he has always been true 
to his friends. The chance of a lifetime to clean up 
the city lost because Mayo found that Ken Ward 
had his price and paid it! I ought to be batted for 
not having prevented it. But who on earth could have 
conceived it possible? Of course, they’ll kick us both 
out—I swear it ‘ll be good riddance. But that won’t 
help matters now. Oh—damn it all!—the cause!” 
Cowperthwaite, plunging through the blinding tor- 
rents, dug his fingers into his head and shook it in 
his despair. When he got off the car at the Wards’ 
corner, he was infuriated to find that the hard-wrung 
tears of rage were in his eyes. 

At the Wards’ house the maid who admitted him 
said that Mr. Ward had just gone to his study. As 
Cowperthwaite had long had admittance at all hours, 
under all circumstances, she evidently expected him to 
find his way unushered so she could get back to her 
dinner-table. The door was open, and Cowperthwaite 
walked in. 

For a moment he was halted by seeing Ruth there. 
It was evident that Ward had just come in; his hat 
was throwh on the desk. But Cowperthwaite had 
little thought to spare for Ruth. 

“What I’ve got to say is for your own ears, Ward. 
I think Mrs. Ward would better leave us.” 

When neither acted on his suggestion, he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Of course, you know you’ve lost the case for us. 
What did you get from Mayo for selling us out?” he 
demanded without preamble. 

_ Ward straightened himself with the joy of the com- 
ing fight. 

“T’ve not had a red cent from Mayo,” he said, in 
2 hushed voice. “But I’d knock you over with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

Ruth, feeling that Ken was being shamefully at- 
tacked, sprang to support him. She stood by her 
husband’s side, her hand on his arm, facing Cowper- 
thwaite. 

Again neither man heeded her. 

“Well, then, how much has Mayo promised you?” 
Cowperthwaite now had the calm of absolute indig- 
nation in his tone. 


done? It was joy to let his hate have breathing- 
space. But Ruth’s hot anger mastered her. 
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“How dare you, Will Cowperthwaite? Ken ”—she 
turned to her husband with pride in her face; “—you 
will know how to answer a charge like that. But 
please make him go now!” 

Her husband gripped her arm until he hurt her. 

“So you side with me, after all!” he said, with 
fierce exultation. The lawless passion within him 
flamed up. “ After all,” it said. “I believe I care 
more—this way. You prize a woman when it’s a fight 
to hold her! At least, there’s no“monotony!” He 
laughed aloud at his thought—an ugly laugh. “ Well, 
that’s worth it all!” he said to his wife. Everything 
had gone out of his face but the triumph of the brute 
sense of possession. 

Ruth shrank from him. Cowperthwaite broke into 
her hurt wonder. 

“What’s the use of fencing, Ward?” he demanded, 
brusquely. Ward’s manner outraged all that was fine 
in Cowperthwaite, and sympathy with Ruth added 
to his indignation. “The thing’s clear. You sold us 
out. That means, you’ve sold every decent creature 
in the city, betrayed the men that trusted you, made 
it impossible for years to come to have anything but 
viciousness raise a voice. Oh—” He clenched his 
hands in the despair of utterance. “I thought it 
would be some satisfaction to shout it all out to you. 
But now I’ve got here, I can’t think of anything that 


seems to unload the thing that’s choking me. All 


there is to it is, you did it!” He walked a step 
nearer to where Ward stood locked in a fierce sort 
of control that was more hot than ranting. “ Have 
you been that sort all along, Ken? What made you 
do it?” 

Ward, too, took a step forward. Ruth clung to 
his arm; she had forgotten everything but the insult 
to her husband. 

“Don’t kill him, Ken!” she said in her exultant 
confidence. “He isn’t worth it!” 

But her husband barely heard her. He was facing 
Cowperthwaite at last. All of the hate he had been 
forced to crowd down was rising until the man was 
beside himself with the intoxication of its freedom. 

“And if I did!” He was smiling. “Of course you 
know the reason. No? Such innocence! The price 
was large enough to carry us away a good safe dis- 
tance—far enough, in fact, to get my wife away from 
you forever!” For a moment he stood nodding in a 
sort of evil confidence at the man who had been his 
friend. 

For the moment Cowperthwaite was completely 
puzzled at his manner. Neither man noticed that 
Ruth had fallen back, stricken. For the moment she 
heard nothing that was passing. 

“What!” Cowperthwaite began, indignantly. “ You 
still believe that! When I wrote you—!” But the 
gathered storm of Ward’s hard-held fury broke: 

“Do you imagine I’d read a word from you when 
my wife had spoken? I tore up every damned word 
of it just as I’d smash her name on your lips. And 
now, what have you the right to say about my affairs 
if I had stolen the bread from the mouths of found- 
lings? You! You! To come here to charge me with 
dishonor! What have you done to this house that you 
have dared to enter? You found faith, peace, love 
in it. And all three you—stole!” 

Cowperthwaite was stunned at his failure to en- 
lighten Ward. He was silent while he wondered 
whether there were any words that would serve. But 
a cry came from Ruth as Ken’s meaning stabbed at 
her. She stared at him unbelievingly, with the hor- 
ror bitten into her white face. Her husband saw it. 
He turned to the other man, accusing him of what he 
saw. 

“You wouldn’t think she had cheated, would you? 
See her righteous horror! She is judging me!” His 
voice broke; but he attacked Cowperthwaite again 
with added fury: “I had given you my friendship. 
I trusted you as one honest man thinks he can trust 
another. I bid you enter my home and met you with 
my wife beside me. And you stole. Whatever I have 
done—and I contend I was justified in doing anything 
to put an end to weeks like these that I have lived 
through—nothing could weigh a feather against the 
thing you did. It goads me almost past the possibil- 
ity of any endurance that I should have to hear you 
assume the right to judge me, when it’s only by my 
mercy that you draw the breath you use—” 

Ruth’s voice made its way through his. It was 
hardly to be heard, and yet it stayed both men. What 
was in it neither knew, but that something demanded 
hearing: 

“Do you quite know what you are saying? Will you 
say clearly just what it is with which you charge Will 
Cowperthwaite and myself?” 

The man’s face was pitiful to see as he turned 
to meet hers. The concentrated rage was still in it, 
but undermined, shaken, with longing and despair. 

“Why do you force me— You know it nearly kills 
me to say the words—ard you know already—” 

“Still, put it into words.” Her voice was absolutely 
steady. It roused a fleeting anger against her in her 
husband. 

“Then, since you will have it, I cannot even be in 
doubt of the very night he stole you from me.” 

“*Stole,’” pursued the voice. “That’s capable of 
misinterpretation. This time I want to understand 
thoroughly. Do you mean by it that he stole my 
‘ affection’?” It was true that a faint smile strained 
her lips apart. “Or do you mean he stole that one 
possession that you men think it worth while to 
wrangle over—my honor as a wife, my—” 

“ For God’s sake!” broke in Cowperthwaite, desper- 
ately. But Ward pushed him aside with a touch that 
was a blow, and fronted her. 
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“Yes,” he said, furiously. “That! What else?” 

She turned to Cowperthwaite: 

“ Did you know that that was what my husband un- 
derstood?” she asked. His silence was his answer. 
“ And you have let him think so?” 

Cowperthwaite couldn’t speak. All at once the at- 
tempts he had made seemed pitifully faint-hearted 
beside her need. He turned his face away from her 
questioning eyes. 

She lifted her arms in despairing appeal to some- 
thing. Then she wrapped her face in them, cowering 
against the wall, as far away as she could get from 
them both— 

“Oh!” she cried, chokingly. “ Oh!—men!” 





The silence was so absolute that both men heard her 
breathing through some minutes. For the first time, 
too, the sound of the pouring rain was evident. At 
the end of the time she dropped her arms and stood 
straight, facing them both. 

Her white face was drained of all the youth that 
had been in it. Her lips were calm; there was not 
even bitterness in them. Her face was drawn into 
the inexorable lines of justice. It was only the cold 
brightness of her eyes that was alive. Her close- 
massed hair was a dull bronze helmet. And to her 
husband the truth of her innocence could not have 
been more fixed had she had the revelation of an 
arch-angel to proclaim it. 

At the knowledge the unclean spirit went out of 
him. She did not hear the groan with which he 
turned away. Her eyes first went to Cowperthwaite. 

“ Now—I think there is no more harm you can do; 
your work here is finished. You can go.” 

Her tone was quiet, almost courteous. The scene 
had snatched all of Cowperthwaite’s indignation 
against Ward from him. He didn’t dare to look at 
her; he couldn’t meet Ken’s eyes. Any attempt to 
explain his own action at this moment would be an 
impertinent intrusion. The issue was between Ruth 
and her husband. Ruth watched the man while he 
caught up his hat and went out through the open 
door. 

She turned toward her husband. 

- “How far are you committed to Mayo?” 

He answered automatically: 

“Not at all as to words or writing. I haven’t had 
anything from him. I was beginning to earn it. I 
was ready.” 

She nodded. 

“1 don’t know, of course, just what happened to- 
day. But I feel sure you can pull yourself together 
again. You'll atone.” 

If he hadn’t known her so well he might have drawn 
some hope from her strong belief in him. But he 
couldn’t move a step toward her. Her anxious con- 
scientiousness struck him with foreboding. But he 
listened. 

“T have known for a long time something was com- 
ing. I have tried to watch and do what I could. But 
I couldn’t understand what was the matter. Some 
times I was convinced you were going to be ill, some 
nervous breakdown. There has not been a day that 
I have not started at every ring of the bell. I didn’t 
know what I feared. Sometimes I was afraid it was 
your mind—I didn’t know what to expect, but I knew 
some day there was going to be a crash. And I want 
you to know that I was ready to be loyal to you 
through everything—nurse you, feed you, if necessary, 
be mind for you if yours went. ‘Ready?’ There 
wasn’t even the question. I was almost joyous at 
the thought that the time was coming when you would 
need me absolutely. It—it would be lovely to have 
something to take care of. Even to-day, by the time 
I had understood what you had done, I bad already 
planned a lifetime with you under the shadow of it, 
helping you struggle through to the top again in 
spite of it. There is nothing I could not have for- 
given. Nothing except this.” 

Ward drew a long breath. He loosened his collar 
as if it strangled him. 

“Tt wasn’t eo much that you could have thought me 
guilty.” Still there was no feeling in her manner 
other than that desire to state each thought in her 
mind most clearly. “ Although I would have thought 
that that would be the unforgivable thing. But I can 
be reasonable. I can see, in looking back over it, 
that you didn’t believe it until my own words had 
convinced you. I never dreamed, of course, that it 
was in the range of possibility. It was so completely 
unthinkable; words seem to mean such different things 
—I was just dull and stupid. Do you want to know 
what it was all about?” He shook his head. Stili 
she insisted. “It was a silly kiss. He lost his head 
a minute—we had been talking of old times. And I 
was so outraged over it.” She smiled a little pity- 
ingly. “I remember that I made an awful fuss. ‘hat 
must have been in my mind—I have almost forgotten 
how it happened. But that must have been why you 
understood—” 

“ Don’t!” 

She looked with some surprise at the pain in his 
face. Then, obediently, she left the subject. “It 
wasn’t that so much. At least, the other thing is 
so much greater.” She took up her task again, her 
blue eyes, starry and wonderful and true, on him, their 
beauty a fresh wound: 

“When I gave myself to you, Ken, I gave myself in 
all completeness—heart, soul, body—all for you, to 
mate with yours. The inviolate faith and love be- 
tween us was my shelter. It was the ring of fire 
about us, made rapture holy. I could give myself 
because you gave the highest. Women like me don’t 
give themselves for less. Now—oh!—can’t you under- 
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stand?-—with one link in our sanctuary chain broken 
life with you is a horror. There may be women that 
can endure that. But not I!” 

She turned on him in accusing passion. All her face 
flashed into splendor. Lips were red now, a fierce 
red, her eyes burned, as she moved her head the red 
gold in her hair sent out gleams. 

“What have you made of me, Ken Ward? It would 
have been decent to have killed or left me. But to 
keep me with that shame between us! What have you 
done to our love that was so beautiful? What have 
you done to every hour of joy that was between us? 
You have made a shame of every kiss I gave you! 
And I can’t bear being shamed! I can’t! I can’t! 
You have sinned against the faith I gave you! You 
have desecrated every still thought of worship that 
I’ve held for you! I’ve lived beside you all these weeks 
when the holy thing had gone out of your love for 
me—l’ve lived with you— What have you made of 
me, Ken Ward? What’s the name you men brand 
women with when you’ve made us what you want? 
That’s what you’ve done to me. And Ill never for- 
give it—never! You have cheated me into being un- 
clean! TI couldn’t forgive you if I wanted to!” 

She struck herseif fiercely across her breast. And 
then, for the first time, her cruel passion broke. She 
threw herself down by Ken’s big chair, buried her 
head and shoulders on the deep, kind arm of it, and 
broke into frantic weeping that tore her from head 
to foot with the birth of every strangled sob. 

That was too much for endurance. Ward bent over 
her, trying to raise her, with murmurs of heart- 
broken tenderness, forgetting. every- 
thing but the need of giving her com- 
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the moods of others was growing on Cowperthwaite. 
With his arm around Ward’s shoulder he drew him 
across the corridor and into the office-room. 

Ward threw himself on the leather-covered couch, 
and closed his eyes. For a time neither man spoke. 
Past the door streamed the noise that was testimony 
to the size and excitement of the dispersing crowd. 
They both found themselves curiously indifferent to 
it. Cowperthwaite was thinking that it was the first 
time of their life-long acquaintance that he ever 
remembered to have seen Ken voluntarily inactive. 
During the almost unendurable heat of the summer re- 
cess and the October days of Mayo’s second trial, his 
exertions had seemed superhuman. Now he was be- 
ginning to show the effect of it. He had lost much 
weight, particularly during the last week. His large 
features stood out with startling strength. They 
were gaunt and powerful; the unalterable purpose 
in them seemed almost a magnetic force. 

“Tt’s been a great day for you, Ken,” Cowper- 
thwaite said. He pulled a chair nearer and sat 
companionably by his friend. Sinee Ward had called 
Cowperthwaite to him, not many hours after Ruth 
had left, and they had begun their campaign to undo 
what Ward had done, the tie between the two men had 
been incomparably stronger than ever. There were 
moments in the self-revelation that each man had 
made of himself to his friend that had established 
that time forever as one of the great epochs by which 
men shape their lives. Cowperthwaite was thinking 
now of the long struggle they had lived through to- 
gether. “I'll admit now,” he said, comfortably, “ that 





fort. She cried out and shivered away 
from his touch. Then Ward was con- 
strained to let. her be, looking at his 
big arms wonderingly, understanding 
dimly that the very kind strength 
of them that longed to serve her he 
had somehow made an insult of, to 
brand her again with her shame. 
And the unsatisfied craving of his de- 
sire to help her, turned into an eating 
poison that seemed to worm its way, 
with agony unthinkable, into that 
place where his heart beat in dull 
suffering, but unalterably, for her. So 
he folded his arms across his great 





chest and waited, holding down his 
longing with dogged patience, until 
she should, of her own unaided 
strength, recover herself and tell him 
what was to be. 

It was not so very long before the 
moment came. She struggled to her 
feet, turned from him while she dried 
her eyes—that hurt him more than 
all her wild words put together. Then 
she was calm again and more still 
than ever. 

“There is only one thing to do. I 
can’t have the best, so I'll have noth- 
ing. I am going home, to my own 
people—” 

He sprang forward. It was the 
great, passionate onrush of all his 
being. 

“You shall not!” he said, between 
his teeth. Then he saw the look in 
her eyes. He stopped, forced all the 
gigantic male-rebellion in him into 
subjection. The pause was a short 
one. But in it the new man was 
born. ‘The sweat came out on his fore- 
head as he said: 

“T have lost the right to forbid 
you.” 

Then a tinge of color came into her 
face, and she said, proudly: 

“That was splendid of you, Ken. 
You were always big.” 

He was moved to a moment’s hopefulness: 

“ Haven't you any mercy for me, Ruth?” 

She was remote from him again. 

“JT don’t think you want my mercy. I can think 
of one thing at a time only. And now, it’s odd to 
realize that the one thing isn’t you. It’s myself now. 
I’m going to belong to myself.” 

After that she did not once look at him where he 
stood, immovable, while she walked to the door, and 
so up the stairs to her own room. There was the 
sound of light footsteps stirring hastily while Ward 
waited and listened, with every beat of his heart 
suspended, it seemed. At last he heard the footsteps 
returning, down the stairs, to the hall outside. A 
pause—then she entered. She was dressed for the 
street, and carried a hand-bag. 

“Good-by, Ken. I’m going.” She faced him with 
that wonderful composure. He had become as quiet. 
He held her with his eyes. 

“ Whatever you do— You know me, I’m unchange- 
able.” She bowed her head and turned to go. 

Her husband passed her with a low “ Pardon,” and 
opened the inner door for her—the outer door. He 
held while she went by him. 
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xX 
“Come out of the crowd, Ken. Wilson can attend 
to everything necessary now,” said Cowperthwaite, 
suddenly. “ You're pretty much all in.” He had been 
watching the other man’s face for half an hour be- 
fore the verdict was announced, and the evidences of 
A certain sensitiveness to 


exhaustion alarmed him. 
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Darling, my darling!—It was mother singing low, 

And I heard the little fishes through the water come 
and go. 

I saw the little tree-leaves fluttering in the sky, 

Green amid the blueness where the little clouds run 
by. 


There are many, many darlings for the mothers far 
and wide, 

But my ‘only mother sings for me, for me and none 
beside. 

I shut my eyes to hear her, and she sings me far away; 

I open them to see her, and I know what she will say: 


Darling, my darlingi—I was down among the grass, 

The clover blossoms nodded, so the daisies let me 
Pass; 

I was up among the tree-tops and flying with a bird, 

But when he sang his song for me, ’twas Darling 
that I heard. 





I never imagined it possible that you could win.” 

“There never was any question of its being ‘ pos- 
sible.’ It was my one chance to make good, and I 
had to do it.” Ward turned his head away and 
added, in a half-stifled voice, “I am sure Ruth ex- 
pected me to.” 

Cowperthwaite held sjlence for a minute, and then 
he said, hesitatingly: 

“T beg your pardon for speaking of it, Ward. You 
can put me to the door if you like, but—have you 
had any word from her?” 

Ward shook his head stolidly. 

“No, nor will I. It’s final.” 

Cowperthwaite showed his wretchedness. 

“T hate myself for the part I played in it,” he said, 
in a low voice. “I don’t see how you can tolerate me.” 

“Oh, as for that”—Ward spoke with a sort of 
grim indulgence—“ there was precious little to choose 
between us. I don’t feel qualified to throw stones. 
And there’s no use making the world a more unin- 
habitable place than it already is.” His tone was 
the reverse of emotional. But he put out a big, tired 
hand and gripped Cowperthwaite’s. “ We'll hang to- 
gether after this.” 

There was a period of silence while the loud tide 
of enthusiasm, fury, congratulation on the other side 
of the door passed them by. 

“ All the same,” Cowperthwaite said, finally, “ it 
seems to me that you’ve done the superhuman thing.” 

“T’d have gone mad if I hadn’t been able to work 
like the devil,” was Ward’s only reply. He lapsed 
into a long silence. But thought was busy in him. 








He moved his head uneasily, and finally turned on his 
side to face Cowperthwaite. “I take it, Will ”—his 
wearied voice had taken on some tone with his earnest- 
ness—“ that the office of fellows like me, that have 
cast for their stake of personal happiness and lost, 
is to lead the forlorn hope, take the desperate 
chance. The world can’t stop us. We’re the pre- 
ordained workers—for good or bad, the worker-bees 
of the hive—” 

“ What’s the use of talking like that, Ken?” Cow- 
perthwaite was rebellious. ‘“ You haven’t lost her. 
This is just a temporary phase. She’ll come back. 
Why, man, she loves you so absolutely that nothing 
could hold her away, once the first shock has 


passed—” 
“No, you’re right; nothing could hold her away,” 
Ward broke in with a slow smile. “ Nothing but her- 


self. No, I tell you, something’s shattered. It would 
take the impossible to bring her, something that would 
change her whole point of view. And I swear, as 
heavily as it bears on me, I’m proud of her stead- 
fastness.” The forced cheerfulness of Ward’s face 
made Cowperthwaite frown with the fear that he 
himself was going to feel too much emotion. “ But, 
there! I didn’t mean to go off on that tack. | 
was just trying to make my own position clear. | 
must be a broken reed, all right. For when I thought 
ill of her, my belief in every form of goodness went. 
And now that I know her as she is, the moral bal- 
ance is restored. That’s all. And I don’t know but 
I’m the happier, after all. She’s gone. But my 
knowledge of her is here, right with me every min- 
ute. And the certainty of her upright 
standards, the hope that she believes 
that I can make good again~for she 
did believe it—is the power that 
moves me. I can feel it in every step, 
the knowledge that I can’t fail. How 
can I fail when there, at least, she’s 
with me ?—the pillar of cloud and fire 
before me. I had my experience of 
the other side, having her, when my 
belief in her was gone. It was as 
near an approach to hell as I want. 
I’d rather want her every instant and 
know her as she is! it’s a desolate 
enough world I was born into that 
night she left me, but I swear it’s a 
cleaner one. And I have a suspicion 
that it’s all making something of me.” 
His face glowed for a moment, and 
then the exaltation of the mood 
dropped from him. [le jumped up 
and paced the room desperately. 
“What rot I’m talking!” he groaned. 
“The cost, man!—the cost!” 

Cowperthwaite got hold of him and 
pulled him down again. 

“Oh, rest, confound you!” he said. 
earnestly. “Haven’t you got sense 
enough to know when you’re tired? 
You know that doctor that comes 
down to the club told you to go 
straight home after court to-day, 
didn’t he? This isn’t quite the end 
you know; we have some more littl 
jobs ahead of us.” He had got Ward 
onto the couch again. “Of course. 
Mayo’s entered a plea for an appeal 
by this time. I suppose Judge Bar- 
nard will have to grant it.” 

Ward nodded indifferently. 

“Yes, of course, they'll know how 
to put it up to him so he can’t re- 
fuse. Of course, Mayo’ll be admitted 
to bail, and I doubt if he ever gets 
within a hundred miles of the peni- 
tentiary. Convicting him has done 
the job for the city, all the same. 
And by the time we get hold of som: 
of the others—” His voice ended 
with a tired sigh. 

“Oh, rest, you heathen, you,” said Cowperthwaite, 
heartily, his cheerfulness heightened by the reassur 
ance as to the fate of Claire’s father. 

He pulled the proof of a brief toward him and 
went to work in ostentatious silence. Ward smiled 
slightly, and shut his eyes again to lessen the con 
fusing sensation of pressure in his head. But Cow 
perthwaite broke his own injunction ‘by bursting out 

“Tm still lost in wonder over Remsen. When w 
swore out the second indictment in the Garvin cas: 
on the plea of new evidence, I shook in my shoes 
I don’t see how you ever frightened him into tellin; 
the whole story. When we caught him at the boat | 
couldn’t find a trace of-anything to appeal to in him 
How did you ever get hold of him? I don’t believ: 
Remsen ever did a hand’s turn in his life before bu’ 
for a price.” 

Ward’s face became more grim. 

“T don’t advise you to learn how to deal with Rem 
sen’s like as I did. It was nothing but that I ha 
been wallowing in the mud he was used to. I kne\ 
how if felt. I had touched bottom. And, judgin; 
like by like, I inferred that he wasn’t particular], 
happy being despatched like contraband goods from 
port to port. You know a man out of the struggle- 
of your own soul. Anyway, it turned out that Rem 
sen had his unexpected Achilles;heel of righteousnes: 
And the hell that I’d been in at least told me how to 
aim for it. Moreover, it had to be done.” 

The door opened, and Mayo came in wjth his senior 
counsel, 





(Continued next month) 
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T is said that all productive industries 

are going out of the home. Much of 

the food is prepared more easily, if not 
more cheaply, by machinery and the di- 
vision of labor, than it can be by the in- 
dividual housewife, so that it is not 
strange one hears many women say: “ Oh, 
[ buy all my canned fruit. I never think 
of putting it up myself.” 

It is true that one can buy delicious 
preserves, but they are certainly a luxury. 
Many women spend the summer where 
, fruit is abundant and, therefore, 
cheap. It seems a pity to miss such an 
opportunity. But, desirable as it may 
seem to put up a supply for home use, it 
is impossible to persuade women to do it 
unless the process can be adjusted to the 
spirit of the times. Efficiency, conserva- 


fresh 


tion, are the slogans of to-day. Nothing 
must be wasted—least of all, time, 


strength, vital energy. When kitchens are 
planned with actual measurements of the 
distance from table to range and from 
range to sink to conserve the strength of 
the houseworker, no woman will be will- 
ing to simmer the same kettle of preserves 
six mornings in succession, as did all 
good housewives of our grandmothers’ day. 
Happily the canning of fruit need not be 
a complicated process. What then is the 
very easiest way of canning fruit? 

At the very beginning it might be well 
to discriminate between canning and pre- 
serving. Canning is the process of putting 
up fruit or vegetables in air-tight jars, 
either with or without sugar; preserving 
is the preparation of fruit with sufficient 


sugar to keep without fermentation 
whether air-tight or not. Jams and most 
marmalades are “ preserves.” 


The first step in the process of canning 
is to examine the glass jars. Be sure 
that they are perfect and absolutely 
clean, Next, test them by putting a little 
water in each, adjusting the rubber, 
screwing down the top, and inverting 
the jar. If the jar is not air-tight, it is 
better to discover the fact with only 
water in it than after it is filled with 
fruit. If the jar does not leak, be sure 
to keep it with its own cover; not every 
perfect cover will fit every perfect jar. 
If a jar leaks, try another cover, or pos- 
sibly it may need two rubbers. The rub- 
bers should be new each season, and 
should be boiled for at least twenty min- 
utes before using, that they may not 
flavor the fruit. When a jar has been 
fitted to a cover so that it stands the 
test, it should be heated very hot either 
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by one. If they have come from a shel- 
tered field or garden or if there has been 
recent rain, it may not be necessary to 
wash them. If not, they will have a 
more perfect flavor. Usually, however, 
they must be washed. Put them in a 
colander, one quart at a time; fill a 
large, deep pan with water, and gently 
lift the berries up and down several 
times. Never allow water to run from a 
faucet on delicate fruit. 

Now put the berries into the jars, 
shaking gently to make the fruit lie as 
closely as possible. When the cans are 
filled, make a syrup of sugar and water. 
It is entirely a matter of taste how much 
sugar shall be used for this syrup, for 
the sugar is not, as some suppose, nec- 
essary to preserve the fruit. On the con- 
trary many housewives put up fruit with- 
out any sugar at all. Such fruit is espe- 
cially nice for pies and puddings. As 
most persons, however, like canned fruit 
to be sweet, a good proportion is a cup 
of sugar to a cup of water, and one and 
one-half cups of water may be allowed 
for a quart can of fruit. As this syrup 
must become boiling hot, it would save 
time to prepare it before looking over 
the fruit, only care must be taken not 
to allow it to burn. 

When the syrup is boiling hot, fold a 
cloth in the bottom of a small basin or 
dipper, pour boiling water over it, and 
stand the can of fruit on it a moment 
before filling with syrup. Put a wide- 
mouthed funnel in the mouth of the can, 
and, using a long-handled dipper, slowly 
pour the syrup into the jar till it is 
swimming full. It is essential that the 
jar should be full to the top. If at any 
time the syrup should fall short, fill the 
jar to the brim with boiling water. 
Then put the jar on the table, run a 
silver fork down the side to make sure 
there are no air bubbles, put the top 
firmly and evenly in place, and screw 
down the ring or fasten the top by its 
spring. Then put the jar in the boiler 
of hot water. If the top is adjusted 
quickly the jar will not yet be hot 
enough to burn the naked hand. 

As the other jars are put into the 
boiler the water will gradually rise about 
them. It should cover them completely. 
As soon as the water actually boils, 
cover the boiler tightly, draw it to the 
back of the stove, or, if it is on a gas 
range, turn off the gas, and allow the 
fruit to stand till the water is cold. 
Then, when the water is cold or nearly 

so, take out the 
jars, tighten the 








rings, wipe the jars 
dry, and _ invert 
them to see if any 
of them leak. As 
they were carefully 
tested, the chances 
are a hundred to 
one that they are 
all sealed. If, 
however, water 
should be found 
under a jar, do 
not jump to the 
conclusion that it 








THE FRUIT-CANNING IMPLEMENTS 


in the oven or in boiling water to ster- 
ilize it. 


side the jar when it is sealed, and if it 
'S sealed air-tight, none can enter it 
afterward. 

ae lind a board that will cover the 
“ottom of the wash boiler, fill the boiler 
a Inches deep with water, and let it 
reat. If there is a gas range, so much 
the better. Now, with the jars tested 
and the water heating, tdke the fruit 
ind jars to some pleasant shady spot 
‘nd prepare to enjoy yourself. 

All fruit must be looked over with 
“are and decayed and imperfect parts re- 
moved. Berries should be looked over one 





Remember that fermentation is - "water. 


of germ origin; if there are no germs in-, 


must leak. The 
metal rings often 
hold considerable 
water, but it is 
easy to tell wheth- 
er this is water 
or syrup; if it is 


thin and tasteless, it is probably only 
Wipe the jar absolutely dry and 
invert again. If it still seems to leak, 
remove the metal ring and gently feel 
the top to see if it is really sealed. If 
not, there is nothing to do but to heat 
the fruit again to the boiling point, for 
canned fruit will surely ferment if it is 
not air-tight. 

With the single exception of strawber- 
zies, this process is satisfactory with all 
berries as well as with other small fruits, 
including cherries and plums. For 
plums and cherries, however, more sugar 
may be added, if desired. Strawberries 
contain so much water that very little, 
if any, should be added. The most satis- 
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THE EASIEST WAY TO CAN FRUIT & 


LANDON 


factory way of canning them seems to be 
the old method of cooking them in a 
granite kettle with one and one-half cups 
of sugar for each quart of fresh berries. 
Some persons let the berries stand in 
sugar some hours before cooking. As 
soon as they are boiling they are put into 
the jar exactly as the hot syrup was 
added to the cold berries, but as the fruit 
has been cooked already, it is not neces- 
sary to drop the jar into boiling water. 
The old sun-preserved strawberries 
were certainly delicious. Should any one 
have time in this busy age to revive this 
old art, this is the way to do it. 
Add sugar in the proportion 
pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit. 


of a 
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Pears are prepared exactly as are the 
peaches. Some bits of orange rind and 
fresh ginger root may be added, if the 
flavor is liked. A delicious sweet pickle 


may be made from either peaches or 
pears by adding enough vinegar to a 


rich syrup to make it decidedly tart, and 
putting a little bag, filled 
with one part cloves to three parts cinna- 
mon, into each jar. Fill the jar as be- 
fore and allow to boil for twenty minutes. 
For the canned peaches and pears the 
proportion of one cup of sugar to two 
cups of water will be rich enough. 

All that remains to be done is to wash 
the jars carefully with hot water, that 


cheese-cloth 





Heat granite or 
stone dishes; sprin- 
kle them with sugar, 
cover closely with 
berries, protect with 
glass from dust and 
insects, and stand 
in the sun. Bring 
in at night, and put 
out the following 
day and longer, if 
necessary, till the 
berries are transpar- 
ent. Put the berries 











in jars, heat the 








syrup, pour over the 
berries, and seal. 
Peaches are usu- 
ally peeled and cut 
in halves and the stones removed, though 
one or two stones may be dropped into 
the jar for the flavor. The fruit may be 
dropped into water to which a little 
lemon juice has been added, instead of 
being put directly into the jar, to prevent 
its discoloring. When enough is ready to 
fill all the jars, proceed exactly as with 
the smaller fruits, except that it may be 
well to let the water boil for twenty min- 
utes after the jars are put into the boiler. 


THE FINISHED FRUIT IN 


JARS 


no syrup may remain on the outside of 
the jars to gather mold, and to stand 
them away in a cool, dry place. It is 
true that it has taken some time and 
effort, but what woman can look on a 
shelf full of jars, -with the beautifully 
colored fruits showing through the clear 
syrup, without rejoicing that this favorite 
domestic art of her grandmother’s time 
has been revived in her own? ‘The proof 
of the fruit’s value is in the eating. 
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We Americans are criticized for our manners in traveling. 
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It is in August, 


possibly, that we travel the most, consequently it is well to remind ourselves 


of these criticisms. 


It is well to avoid loud talking in public places, a selfishly 


pushing manner on trains and boats, and careless forgetfulness of the rights 


and feelings of others. 


The Art Student 

Cc. T. 8.—I will gladly send you by mail 
the names of some of the best art schools 
in and around New York. I advise you to 
be very sure of your talent, however, be- 
fore giving up definitely the college educa- 
tion your parents want you to have. Some 
of the colleges have extremely good art 
courses. Why don’t you try to combine 
the two for a year or two, at least, until 
you are a little more sure of yourself? 
You will never regret the time spent on 
your college training, even if you turn to 
art later. But I agree with you that four 
years without any time given to art at all 
would be a mistake if you hope to paint 
portraits some day. If you are at lib- 
erty to select your own college, let me 
help you a little and perhaps you can com- 
promise by having both college and art. 
In the meantime don’t waste the long sum- 
mer vacation. 


Wardrobe for Coliege 

E. R. P.—It is not necessary to have a 
large wardrobe for college, but it must 
be suited to that particular kind of life. 
Your daughter must have plenty of un- 
derclothing, so that she will not need to 
take much of her free time for mending. 
Four sets throughout are necessary, and 
six are a great comfort. For dresses she 
will need a one-piece frock for ordinary 
wear, over which she will probably wear a 
sweater when she is rushing across the 
campus from class-room to class-room. 
She will need a simple tailored hat to 
wear with this simple costume. One good 





We are not voluntarily selfish, but we forget. 


suit, with waist to match, appropriate for 


church, and one rough and ready suit, 
with plenty of shirt waists, for long 


walks and sports. You should add to this 
practical outfit two simple light frocks for 
evening, and one more elaborate for the 
formal festivities which come at intervals 
during a college year. She will need, too, 
one more elaborate hat in addition to 
the simple one, a warm ulster, an evening 
cape, strong boots, low shoes, and pretty 
dancing slippers. You will not need to 
prepare her summer outfit until the spring 
vacation. 


Letters of Introduction 

Miss 0. M. G.—When a letter of intro- 
duction has been sent to you, it is incum- 
bent upon you to show some courtesy to 
the person introduced to you in that way. 
You must first call upon her and then 
show her some further courtesy, inviting 
her to luncheon or dinner or to a tea to 
meet some cf your friends. It is discour- 
teous both to the friend who wrote the 
letter and to the friend she is endeavoring 
to introduce to you to ignore a letter of 
that sort. If you have done so thought- 
lessly, you should make amends at once. 


Folk Dancing 

B. G. Y.—Teach the girls in your work- 
ing-girls’ club folk dancing by all means. 
They will love it. It will make them 
happy and give them physical exercise in 
an agreeable form. I will send you a list 
of books about these dances if you will 
send me a self-addressed envelope. 























Two Great Exhibitions off] 


Artistic Work of the Readers of Harper’s 
is Viewed by Many Thousands 


Bazar 


HE July Bazar, with its list of 

names of the prize-winners in the 

$1,200 Embroidery Contest, went to 
press before the great exhibition of the 
prize-winning pieces in New York and 
Philadelphia. Owing to the impossibil- 
ity of giving space to such an exhibition 
in Tue Bazar offices in Franklin Square, 
the friendly co-operation of the Messrs. 
Gimbel Brothers was accepted—an entire 
gallery on the second floor of their vast 
establishment at Broadway and Thirty- 
third Street. 

In this fine gallery the exhibition was 
held for two weeks—from June 3d to 
15th, inclusive. 

Originally scheduled for one week, the 
exhibit’s success from the first was so 
great that it was extended through the 
second week. More than 20,000 persons 
visited it. At the end of that time so 
overwhelming was the enthusiasm of the 
thousands of women that the Messrs. 
Gimbel invited THe Bazar to continue 
the exhibition for a third week in their 
Philadelphia house. This was done— 
from June 17th to 22d—and thousands 
of friends in and near Philadelphia were 
thus privileged to see 2 display of unique 
needlework conceded to be the most in- 
teresting of the kind held in many years. 


Only a part of these ‘““Honorable Men- 
tion’? names can be printed this month 


Ac ‘KLESON, Mrs. A. D., Eastville, Va. 
Miss Abbie Ackerly, Kingston, N. ¥. 

Miss Mary C. Adams, New somatete, = 
Miss Georgia A. Adams, a } 
Mrs. Paul ry gg La Moure, N. 

Mrs. J. C. Adlon, E. Las Vegas, N. "heenten. 
Mrs. Roy W. Adwey, Lebanon, Ind. 

Miss Sara Alban, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Kate Alcorn, Stanford, Conn. 


Mrs. J. C. wo da Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
Miss Lucy A. ich, Flint, Mich. 

Miss D. M. Alford. Bishopville, 8S. C. 

Miss Annette EB. Allen, New York City. 
Miss Jennie Allen, envyviite, Ind. 

Miss Ruth G. Alvord, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 
Miss Jessie L. Ames, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. Lois Ames, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Miss Winifred E. Ames, Waterville, sm A 
Miss Katherine ‘Anderson, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Miss Alma Anderson, Jonesboro, t4 
Mrs. Eri D. Anderson, Laurens, Iowa. 
Mrs. D. R. Anderson, Randolph, Wis. 
Mrs. Herbert P. Andrews, Essex, Mass. 
Miss Myra R. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Irving Andrews, Danbury, Conn. 
Miss Aline Annett, Bayonne, 

Miss Laura Armistead, Columbia, Tenn. 


Miss Mary Armistead, Columbia, Tenn. 
> Fanny L. Armstrong, Fort Worth, 
‘exas. 


Mrs. Samuel Armstrong, Warwick, N. Y. 
Miss a age = Armstrong, Chaumont, N. Y. 
Miss G. L. Ashfield, Brooklyn, N. 

Mrs. F. Asterman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Sarah E. Atkinson, Clifford, Pa. 

Miss Louise Atwood, Hereford, Texas. 


Baker, Miss Susan H., Yellow Springs, 
110. 

Miss Maude E. Bailey, Montpelier, Vt. 
Katheryn C. Baldwin, Albany, N. Y. 
R. B. Ball, Ellicott City, Md. 

Mrs. L. B. Bane, Chicago, Til. 

Edith Barber, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bettie Barksdale, Charlottesville, > 
Della B. Barnard, Rochest ter, N 

. Della B. Barnard, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Sarah L. Barnes, ‘Murfreesboro, a: Ge 
Miss Louise D. Barnwell, Washington, D. C. 
Pauline Del Barr, Adel, Iowa. 

Ruth Barr, Orange, N. J. 

. Robert Barton, Springfield, Mass. 

. J. E. Bass, Rock Hill, 8S. < 

. B. B. Bates, Farmer City, I 

Miss Carrie H. Barnes, Woodvitie, Canada. 
Miss M. I. Barrett, Pittsfield, 

Meta Bartley, Bartley, Z og 

Elsie M. Bauer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Mattie Baumberger, Northport, Mich. 
. W. W. Bassett, Manchester, H. 


Miss Eleanor C. Beall, Frostburg, Md. 
Mrs. B. Beasley, Randleman, a 
Mrs. William F. Beaty, Parwersbarg, - Va. 
Miss Martha C. Becker, Manheim, Pa. 
Miss Florence L. Beeler, Otsego, N. Y. 
Miss Martha E. Beemer, Honesdale, Pa. 
Miss Blossom Rehnke, Bon Ami, La. 
Mrs. Hi. B. Iknap, Boonville, N. Y. 
Miss S. H. Belser, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. M. Belvin, Austin, Texas. 

Miss Anna M. Bender, Little Otter, W. Va. 
Miss Eva Bender, Chapel, W. Va. 








I want to express to you the enthusiasm of our organization over the dis- 
play of fancy-work which we are exhibiting from the prize contest of HARPER’S 


BAZAR. 


Mr. Isaac Gimbel, as you know, has been heartily enthusiastic from the first 
To-day he took a great deal of pride in taking 
Mr. Jacob Gimbel, the senior member of the firm, from Philadelphia, down 


day he saw the exhibition. 


to see the exhibition. 


During the past ten days there has been an almost continuous throng of 
people viewing these artistic specimens of needlecraft. 
wonderful tribute to the interest which women of artistic taste and skill take 
in HarRPER’s Bazar, and we all wish to extend our heartiest congratulations 
to everybody concerned in this interesting annual contest, and we are very 
much gratified in having been selected to exhibit the prize work for HaRPEr’s 
Bazar, thus enabling us to share the public interest with you. 
ther of us can expect that immediate direct returns willcome from making such 
We have taken an aisle of our space which is usually occupied 
by tables, which regularly sell for us about $3,000 worth of merchandise 
We have sacrificed this amount of selling for the exhibition and feel 
that we have added to the interest of our store by doing so, and feel sure 
that we will be duly compensated later on for the temporary loss of sales... . 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. 
Advertising Director, Gimbel Brothers. 


an exhibition. 


daily. 


The collection is a 


Of course, nei- 


R. Hotchkin, 








The accompanying letter from the Messrs. 
Gimbel tells its own story. 

- The work was admirably arranged, 
and the enthusiastic appreciation of the 
crowds of visitors was most gratifying. 
Great as our expectations were, the high 
standard of the embroidery sent in for 
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CONTESTANTS 
WHOSE WORK WON 
HONORABLE MENTION 


the contest was a real surprise to every- 
one. Teachers and managers of schools 
of art needlework were unanimous in 
their praise. To many whose work was 
most creditable, but who had not won 
prizes, or whose ranking at first seemed 
to their admiring friends to be too low, 
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Miss Edith Benjamin, Charlotte, Vt. 

Miss Jessie Bennett, Festus, Mo. 

Miss Dorothy Bennetto, Goodrich, Dd. 
Miss Rebecca D. Beverley, ne RT Va. 
Miss  casaammnes H. Bickford, New Haven, 


New York City. 
Ohio. 


ve 
Catherines, 


on 
Miss Rente Rierner, 
Mrs. J. R. Bingham, Cincinnati, 
Miss Jeanette Birnie, Merna, 
Miss Grace A. Bishopric, St. 

Canada. 
Mrs. FE. Blackburn, Omro, Wis. 
Clara M. Blackstock, Astoria, N. Y. 
Mabelle F. Blake, Providence, R. I. 
lake, Columbus, Ohio. 

—  aaccaaaaes Ind. 

Ruth Blew, K 


ne, 
Gerda Biumensandt, ‘Providence, Bm. 
Miss Lillian R. Boehm, Glenside, Pa. 
Elizabeth D. Boehm, Glenside, Pa. 
Mrs. G. W. Bohennan, Weatherford, Okla. 
. Bolard, St. Mary’s, W. Va. 


‘ Bdgar L 
Jessie D. Boothman, 


Alice P. Booton, Orange, Va. 

Teresa pepenere, Wollaston Meat. 
Sarah Bowman, Clifton, N. 
Helen ur Ee Ridgewood, N. 
Miss ae S radford, REG 


ass. 

Annie L. Brainerd, Galesburg, III. 

M. Breslin, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Ida A. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lena Bremser, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Phebe G. Brewster, Norwich, Conn. 
Minnie L. Brewer, a Conn. 
Mrs. R. H. Brill, Henniker, N. H. 

. William R. "Brinckle, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. H. C. Briney, New York ty. 

Miss Florence Brooks, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Frances C. Brown, Wellsville, N. Xs 
Miss Clara Brown, Spy Hill, Canada. 

H. E. Brown, Davenport, Iowa. 

. Grace FE. Brown, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Miss imagens L. Brown, Southington, Conn. 
rs. dney Buell, West Richfield, Ohio. 
Ve torla Brown, Chillicothe, Mo. 

Miss Lillian Brock, Rolhetay, Canada. 
Miss Beatrice E. Bromfield, Glenbrook, Conn. 
Miss Margaret C. Brough, Gananoque, Can. 
Miss ws J. Brown, Woodbrid J. 


Mrs. S. E. Brown, Canastota, 

Miss Rehece a F. Bruyn, Brooklyn, "N.Y. 
Mrs. F. M. Bryant, Itasca, xas. 

Mrs Trumansburg, 


_ W. Bumpers, 


. Benjamin Bunn, Charles City, Iowa. 

Katherine D. Buckley, Boston, Mass. 

Claudine Burgoon, Marriettsville, Md. 

Miss Anna L. Burke, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

M. Cora Burke, Troy, +“ 4 

Miss Mary FE. Burtis, Orange, N. 3. 

. Ettie Bush, Coal City, Ind. 

Miss G. M. Butler, Montreal, Canada. 
paretet R. Butler, Bedford, Ind. 

J. Butler, Cavendish, 

Mrs. B. *. Butcher, Clarkevilie; Texas. 

Miss Matie A. Butts, Cla nl | 

Mrs. 5 8S. Buzard, Washb Wis. 

ren Efgar Byi neue, Merrill, Wis. 


Catt. Mrs. M., Richmond, Va. 
Miss Helen J. Callahan, Woburn, Mass. 
Mrs. Webster Calvin, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Mrs. F. W. Cameron, New York City. 
Miss Minnie Carr, Burns City, Ind. 
Mrs. F. H. Carpenter, Spokane, Wash. 
Miss Eleanor J. Carey, Fastlake, Mich. 
Mrs. Hickman Carter, Danville, yy. 
Miss Emily Carroll, Portsmouth, 
Miss Florence H. Carver, Searsport. Maine. 
Miss a E. Carwile, Ridge Spring, 8. C. 
Mrs. C. J. Crandall, Pierre, S. D. 
Miss Olive M. Cary, Montclair, N. J. 

rs. F. W. Chadbourne, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Josephine §S. Chase, Northampton, 


. Chapman, Pensacola, Fla. 
F. Cheshire, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ruth W. Childs, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mrs. F. E. Church, Cadosia, » 4 
Florence M. Clark, Orange, Con 
George Clark, Martinsville va. 
Grace 8. Clark, Schenectady, Y. 
Florence M. Cl lark, Orange, Conn. 
rs. Rosalin L. Clark, Nantucket, Mass. 
. S. D. Clarke, Morticello, Fla. 
Jennie 7 Ce 


Miss % ii. Cole Ron 
Bertha Cole, Peekskill, N 
Mrs. Harry ole, Beverl: , Mass. 
Mrs. M. 8. Conley, Birming am, Ala. 
Ethel oe Morgantown, W. Va. 
Miss Mar in, oll” Cl aoe Mass. 
Mollie rCondrl Pa. 
Connell, 

> “Connery, a inaw, Mich. 
Miss Dora T. C a, ass. 
Mrs. G. L. Cooke. Ninorea Con 
Elizabeth Cooley, E. "Tas Vegas, 


. Mex. 
Margaret Coomes, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Joan D. B. Cooper, East Orange, N. J. 

aret M. Cooper, Wilson, N. C. 


Conn, 


y Craft, Closter, N. J. 
rs Craig, Owensboro, Ky. 


Miss Grace Curry, Ashevi od 

Miss Leslie Sackett Curtis, am N.J 
Mrs. J. E. Cuzzort, Denver, Col. 

Miss Phoebe Cullingworth, Richmond, Va. 
as ¥- Adele Cunningham, Balston Spa, 
Miss Frankie Cunyan, Ponca City, Okla. 


Ethel H. Curtis, Adrian, Mich. 


Dacy.. Miss Esther M., Lexington, Mass. 
Miss Rut . Damon, Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. .R. L. Damon, West Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Robert L. Damon, West — Pa. 
Miss Estelle Damour, Macon. 

Mrs. J. W. Danley, Ithaca, Neb 


the exhibition was a revelation. Com. 
ing in doubtful and perhaps inclined to 
be critical, these friends went awiy ad. 
mitting the entire justice of the jury’s 
decisions. i 
It was a delight to all who were jp 
charge of the contest and of the «xhibj- 
tion to see the universal spirit of satis. 
faction, and to hear on all sides thi most 
enthusiastic expressions of congratula- 
tion and admiration of the work. 
Letters of appreciation have bee pour. 
ing into Tue Bazar office. In a contest 
including eight thousand workers. with 
less than four hundred prizes offered, 
many must experience disappointment, 
It is a great pleasure to us, the ciitors, 
to hear from thousands who, while win. 
ning no recognition beyond the ceneral 
praise of their work and our thanks for 
their interest, have shown such a |oadly 
generous spirit. : 
The contest has been so great a sue- 
cess that we again thank those who 
helped to make it so. To them all, we 
gladly announce that we have already 
made plans for another contest on new, 
bigger, and even broader lines. Thie con- 
ditions of this new contest will be an- 
nounced in the September Bazan. 
THE Eprrors, 


Names not appearing here will 
be found in the September Bazar 


Mrs. Samuel 


ass. 
Mrs. F. W. Davie, Laurenceville, Va 
Nora B. Davis, Warren, Pa. 
Miss Dollie D. Davidson, Flemington. W. Va. 
. R. I. Davidson, Delta, Canada 
Elizabeth T. Davidson, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. A. E. Davies, Frogmore, 8. C. 
Mrs. William H. Dawley, Norwich, Conn. 
‘ - Deacon, Perth Amboy, N. J 
Mattie Deas, Suggsville, Ala. 
M. ves Deeb ble, Onancock. Va. 
E 0; a N.Y. 


T. Davis, Vineyard Haven, 


Miss May G. ‘ 
Miss ow oi Doolitt e, Se ede. Mich 
Mrs. F. Drake, Brooklyn, 

b Orviile B. Drown, Washington Dp. ¢. 
rae Du Barry, Fort Monomers. 


N. Y 
Miss Clara Dubois, Santiago de Cula. 
Marie Debois, Santiago de Cuix 
7 William H. EB. Dugdale, Cans udaigua, 


” A 
Miss Nannie Dunbar, Kieffer, W. V». 
M. EK. Dunn, Lynchburg, Va. 
. E. H. Dyer, Washington, D. ( 
Estelle V. Dysart, Tacoma, Ws!) 


Ebyoxpson, Miss Mabel R., Tarentum, 
Miss Abbie A. Earle, Broad Albin. \. Y. 
Miss H. Grace Eaton, Redlands, ©:!. _ 
Miss Adelyn I. Edwards, Orient, \ Y. 
Miss Adeline B. Edwards, Portland, Maine 
Miss Edna Wilbur Edwards, Wes: [ridge 


“Bdwards, Paw Pa\ . Tl. 
Miss Margaret M. Elliott, New York City. 
Miss Ida M. Ellsworth, Fullerton. Neb. 
Mrs. Mathilde guastes, ‘Morrisonvilie. Wis. 
Miss Lillie L. Emerson, Petersboro. (‘anada. 
Mrs. L. F. English, Wiimette, Ill. 

Miss Clara KE. Ennis, Newport, k. I. 
Mrs. Mary J. Esmay, Whitesboro. \. Y. 
Miss G. N. Evans, Montreal, Canola. 


ns Mrs. Thomas !:.. Buck 


horn 

i Cleora L. Farr, De Kalb 
Miss Ethel B Farrell, Detroit, Mich 
Miss Fdith A. Fellows, Norwich. ‘ re a 
Florence Cc. Fennessy, Litel: d, 

Mrs. H. Ferrall, Spokane, Was Pe 
Miss Wiihelmine Ferrari, Philadelpiia, P2- 
Miss Jennie Field, Liberty, Mo. 

Florence Fisher, Normal, Ps. 
. Harry Fay Fister, Milford. 

Alice Fleming, Elora, Cana‘a 
Mary FE. Fleming, Altoona. 
Arretta Flickenger, Columbi:' 
Mary Focke, Baltimore, Md 
Villa Ford, Bradford, Mass 
. Anna Forgy, Atlanta, III. 

Grace Forman, New York (ty. 


ie a ng-0-O Nee 
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-Winning Embroidery 











Miss Marion Fowler, Tomkins Grove, N. Y. Mrs. H. Q. Houghton, Shoals, Ind. Cc. J. Lester, Lexington, Ga. Miss Lora Reeder, Montezuma, Ind. 
Miss Jane W. France, Nyack, N. J. Miss Lydia Houston, Millsboro, Del. . A. C. Lewis, Amite, La. Mrs. Robert Reddick, Winchester, Canada. 
Arthur L. Frank, Utica, N. Y. Mrs. Clarence R. Howard, Fredericksburg, Florence Licari, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Edward Reisner, Manasquan, N. J. 
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HE materials required for a sweater- 

coat like the one illustrated, which 

will fit a girl from 14 to 16 years 
old, are as follows: 11% lbs. German knit- 
ting yarn, 1 pair bone needles No. 4, 1 
pair steel needles No. 14, 2 yards ribbon 
1% inches wide (for facing fronts), 10 
buttons. 
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A NEW KNITTED COAT 


The pattern or stitch which is used for 
the body of the coat is made thus: 

First row.—Knit 1, * purl 2, knit 2; 
repeat from * to end of row. 

Second row.—Purl all across. 

Third row.—Knit 1, * purl 2, knit 2; 
repeat from * to end of row. 

Fourth row.—Purl all across; this com- 
pletes the pattern. 

Back.—Begin at the lower edge by cast- 
ing on 121 stitches on the bone needles; 
knit 12 rows of garter stitch, then begin 
pattern and knit until the back is 22 
inches deep. Now decrease 1 stitch at 
each end of needle every other row until 
12 stitches have been taken off each side, 





























THE MAIN STITCH 


thus forming under arm. Continue knit- 
ting the pattern until the back measures 
27 inches; then knit 25 stitches for each 
shoulder, binding off the intervening ones 
for the neck. 

Slip the stitches for the right side on 


for the house as for its owner. Sum- 

mer is with us seven months of the 
year and winter only five. Why make 
our houses merely endurable during that 
larger portion of the year instead of gay 
and attractive, as they should be, to suit 
our vacation spirit? 

In the spring we may have resisted the 
fascinating displays of summer house- 
furnishings in the shops on account of 
more pressing needs. But now it is al- 
most a duty to take advantage of the 
numberless bargain sales—remnants of 
cretonnes, odd pieces of furniture, rugs 
slightly soiled but easily cleaned, ete. 

You have doubtless followed the usual 
process of preparing the house for the 
hot weather, packing away heavy cur- 
tains, porti@res, and velvet pillows, and 
covering the upholstered furniture with 
linen. The first effect of that process is 
always one of relief. The lungs expand 
in the added breathing space free from 
dusty hangings. But afterward the bare- 
ness loses its charm and if you have gone 
to the extent of shrouding the pictures 
and bric-A-brac as well as the furniture 
in white wrappings the funereal effect is 
almost oppressive. 

Windows without curtains are dreary 
things, stretches of light or dark shade, 


Sor the garments are as refreshing 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
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an extra needle or cord, and continue 
working on the left shoulder, adding 
1 stitch at the neck end of needle 
every second row until 13 _ stitches 
have been added. Now add 22 stitches at 
once and knit these 22 stitches in garter 
stitch, continuing the pattern 
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KNITTED OUTING [i 
JACKETS WQS 2. 








in place, allowing the two seams to 
meet. 

Collar—Cast 90 stitches on the steel 
needles and knit 6 rows of garter stitch; 
then work as follows: 9 garter stitches, 
* knit 1, purl 1; repeat from * all across, 





with the rest of the stitches 
on the needle. When 10 
more rows have been com- 
pleted, work only 17 stitches 
in the garter stitch and all 
the others in the pattern 
stitch. 

Five buttonholes are 
worked on each side of the 
front by binding off 5 stitches, 
6 stitches from the front 
edge, replacing them on the 
return row. The  button- 
holes should be made about 
414 inches apart. 

When the front measures 
5Y%, inches’ increase 15 
stitches at once for the un- 
derarm, then continue work- 
ing without change for 714 
inches. Here make an open- 
ing for a pocket by binding 
off 25 stitches, 12 stitches in 
from underarm seam, casting 
them on again in the return 
row. Complete the front by making it 
the same length as back, finishing with 
the 12 rows of garter stitch. Make the 
right front exactly like the left. 

Sleeves.—Cast on 30 stitches on the 
bone needles and begin the pattern 
stitch used in the coat; add 3 stitches at 
each end of the needle until there are 94 
stitches in all. Knit pattern plain for 6 
inches; then decrease 1 stitch at each end 
of needle every fourth row until the sleeve 
is 16 inches long, measuring on the in- 
side edge. Decrease to 50 stitches; slip 
on steel needles and begin cuff thus: 
Work 10 rows of garter stitch; then 
make a 2-inch band in the following pat- 
tern: 

First row.—* Knit 1, purl 1; repeat 
from * to end of row. 

Second row.—Purl all across. 

Third roow—* Purl 1, knit 1; repeat 
from * to end of row. 

Fourth row.—Purl all across. 

Finish the sleeve with another 10 rows 
of garter stitch. 

Pockets.—Pick up the 25 stitches for 
the pocket and knit down in garter 
stitch until the strip is 3 inches deep; 
bind off and then sew to coat. Pick up 
the 25 stitches on the top of pocket and 
knit a border of 10 rows of garter stitch 
same as on sleeves. 

Sew up the seams of both sleeves 
and coat, afterward sewing the former 
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A SIMPLE WHITE JACKET 


ending with the 9 garter stitches. Purl 
the next row and alternate these two rows 
for 6 inches; then make 12 rows of garter 
stitch. and bind off. In sewing the col- 
lar on the coat it must be stretched to fit 
the neck. 

Sew on buttons; face fronts under but- 
tons with ribbon and work buttonholes 
over with silk. This coat may be worn 
as shown in the illustration, or, when 
more warmth is desired, the turn - back 
revers may be unbuttoned and the coat 
fastened in double-breasted effect. 

The foregoing directions may also be 























FOR COLLAR AND CUFFS 


used with but few changes for a coat 
which will be suitable for a younger girl, 
say from 10 to 12 years of age. For 
this size jacket the back may be begun 


IN SUMMER 


BY HELEN LANDON 


whichever it may be, with no possibility 
of a soft, pleasant half-light, the bare 
woodwork standing out uncompromising- 
ly. Why give up our wash curtains? 

In many of the shops you can find net. 
muslin, or madras curtains made up 
ready for hanging,. slightly soiled, per- 
haps, but easily laundered. I have seen 
them marked as low as a dollar a pair. 

Failing these, you can get nets, madras, 
or muslins at ten cents a yard, or more if 
you care to pay it, that are very effective. 
Moreover, cheese-cloth makes very grace- 
ful cyrtains, white for the bedrooms and 
dyed or dipped in tea for the living- 
room. The cotton crépes make extremely 
attractive summer curtains also. Even 
the chambrays and ginghams are not to 
be scorned. Remnants of these are to be 
found on dress-goods counters. 

If you chance to see any marquisettes 
marked down, remember that there is 
nothing more beautiful for dainty colored 
curtains, where you do not wish to shut 
out the light, either in the winter or in 
the summer. They hang gracefully and 
veil the edges of white curtains as softly 
as they do a white gown. 

It is surprising what beautiful ore- 
tonnes and chintzes we can get as low as 
twenty-five cents a yard. They increase 
in beauty and cheapness every year, and 





this year have apparently reached a cli- 
max. On the bargain counters some 
charming ones may be obtained as low as 
nineteen cents a yard if odd lengths will 
answer the purpose. 

It goes without saying that we must 
not forget the all-important question of 
color when we are getting summer clothes 
for our houses. The colors must be fresh. 
They may even be bright, but never crude. 
Any piece of cretonne that is bright and 
gay will not answer the purpose. We 
must not yield to the bargain fever and 
buy indiscriminately. The colors must 
still be soft and harmonious. 

If we have plain or nearly plain walls, 
we can make slip covers for our furni- 
ture of cretonne or chintz. If they are 
figured, it is better to use plain linen or 
denim. In the summer as well as in the 
winter our rooms must be restful and 
not confused with many conspicuous de- 
signs in textiles and wall coverings. One 
figured material is quite enough. 

Crash toweling makes far more artistic 
slip covers than the ordinary linen so long 
used for that purpose. ‘This ordinary 
linen, however practical, is unconscious- 
ly associated with hotel furniture and 
theater seats in the minds of most of us. 
Surely we can be a little original. The 
gray Russian crash harmonizes with al- 





with only 113 stitches and worked up only 
201% inches before decreasing for the yp. 
derarm, the entire back measuring 241, 
inches. In working the fronts knit 41, 
inches instead of 51% inches before jp. 
creasing for the underarm, adding only 
10 stitches here instead of 15. The open. 
ings for the pockets should then be mage 
111% inches down instead of 13. 

In working the sleeves in this smaller 
size begin with 84 stitches and make them 
only 13 inches long before adding the 
cuffs. 

The second jacket illustrated is made 
on such simple lines even a beginner jp 
the craft will not find it difficult to make 
The materials required are: Nine skejns 
Shetland floss, 1 pair rubber needles 
No. 6, 14%, yards ribbon No. 16. Two 
threads of the floss are used, and the body 
is knitted in dice pattern, with plain 
knitting for the border. Knit 64 stitches 
onto the needle. 

First row.—* Knit 2, purl 2; 
from *. 

Second row.—Same as first. 

Third row—* Purl 2, knit 2; 
from *. 

Fourth row.—Same as third. 

These four rows form the pattern, and 
it will be understood, without further 
reference, that the pattern is followed 
while knitting according to the dire«tions, 

Knit 66 rows; add 70 stitches for one 
sleeve; knit across; then add 70 stitches 
on the other side for sleeve. Knit 49 


repeat 


repeat 


rows. Knit 92 stitches and slip onto a 
large safety-pin, which is then clasped to 
keep stitches in place. Bind off 2 


stitches which should be in the middle of 
the work, leaving 92 stitches on needle. 
Knit 8 rows. Add 14 stitches toward th 
front; knit 49 rows, bind off 70 stitches 
for the sleeve; this leaves 36 stitches on 
the needle. Knit 66 rows and bind off. 

Remove the stitches from  safety-pin 
to needle, and knit the sleeve and front 
the same as the other side. 

Pick up the stitches at bottom of sleew 
and knit 23 rows plain; then bind off 
This forms a cuff. When both cuffs are 
made, sew up the underarm and sleeve 
seam. 

For the border at lower edge of jacket 
pick up the stitches from one front to 
middle of back and knit plain 23 rows: 
then bind off. For the other side pick 
up from the front to back, taking up § 
stitches under the part already knit; this 
forms the lap directly in middle of back. 
Knit 23 plain rows up each front; then 
knit collar. 

Pick up stitches about neck: knit | 
row plain. In the next row knit 1. 
throw thread over, knit 2 together; re 
peat to end of row, thus forming holes 
through which the ribbon is run. Knit 
23 rows of plain knitting and bind off. 

These directions are for a jacket to fit 
a 34-inch bust. To make larger or smaller. 
knit a small piece in pattern; count how 


many stitches there are to an inch, and 
decrease or increase the directions accord: 
ingly. As no two persons knit exactly 


the same it is wiser for each to make her 
own calculations in this way. 


most any color scheme and <s Me 
wrinkle easily, but it is narrow. hat }s 
its great disadvantage. 

There are some new plain liney- on the 
market that are beautiful in col They 
will wrinkle more or less, of course, but 
color is more important than \rinkles 
Some of the dress linens are very satl® 
factory and these are more f juently 
marked down than the upholster~ linens. 
A new figured linen in self tone- we! 

pholstery 


peared this season among the u 
materials. That is the ideal material be 
cause it will not wrinkle. The color 
are lovely, but, of course, it is more & 
pensive than the plain materia's. 
Denims, both plain and figured. and 


the cotton reps as well as a few other 
mercerized cotton materials, make ver) 
satisfactory slip covers. : 
It is fussy work to make these cove™ 

: have an 


but correspondingly expensive to 7 
upholsterer make them. When « ‘irst _ 
tern is made from unbleached muslie, 
is perfectly possible, however. to ™ ; 
them at home, and they bring their 0” 
reward in the decreased work oer 
caring for the upholstered furniture ¥ 
it is covered with them. er 
After the pattern has been mace. — 
and lined the battle is half wor. "4 
it is only necessary to put the piece 
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A DAISY WEDDING TABLE 


N a birch-bark basket daisies are grouped. Loops of smilax 
outline the basket, and for height the basket rests on a stand 
hidden by smilax. Daisy blossoms stud the outline at inter- 
vals. Large erystal holders, with white candles, flank the main 
scheme on either side. These wax candles are left unshaded, 
as this gives a prettier effect with the daisies, while candle- 
shades should hide the centerpiece. Sixcandles may be used. 




















AN AIR-SHIP OF BLOSSOMS 


HIS air-ship table shows finely cut crépe paper and sweet- 

peas, made like a ball, to hold the favor ribbons which 
fall at each plate. Inside is a large box filled with favors which 
can be brought to each plate when the ribbons are pulled. 
The centerpiece is a bowl of sweet-peas. 
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OF FERNS AND WILD ROSES 





ERNS and wild roses are the motif here. In the center is 

a low glass dish filled with wild roses and butterflies. 
Femms are around the base, and butterflies. The place-cards are 
butterflies and the bonbon dishes are shaped like wild roses, 
made of cardboard, tinted. 


—— 
—— 


SIMPLE FLORAL ‘TABLES 


BY JANE CALHOUN 
































A GLADIOLUS DECORATION 


N the center of the table is laid a mirror surrounded by 

asparagus fern and gladioli. The tall vase contains the 
same. The napkins are shaped like cornucopias, and each con- 
tains a gladiolus stalk. Pink or red gladiolus blossoms are 
effective used this way. The candle-shades should be of silver, 
with a crystal bead fringe to correspond with the crystal mirror. 
A pink or red lining should match the flowers. 
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PAPER ROSES FOR THE TABLE 

















CREPE-PAPER rose is hung from the chandelier, ribbons 

voming to each plate. The centerpiece is a large vase of 
roses with roses around the base. The bonbon dishes are tall 
glasses and the favors are roses painted on cardboard. Baskets 
of roses are on either side of the table. 




















BUTTERCUP WEDDING TABLE 


ERE is shown a simple wedding-table arrangement, with 

the golden buttercup as the principal motif. In a horn- 
shaped wicker basket clusters of this dainty flower are grouped, 
and the handle is partly twined with them. The basket rests 
on a mat of smilax studded with single blossoms, 





the material together with “welts” of 

material. These “welts” are made 
of heavy manila cord covered with the 
material. Sometimes the welt is cov- 
‘ed with a material a shade darker or 
“en of a different color, and serves in 


gimp. 





two-inch pleats with two-inch spaces be- 
tween them are effective. 
valance may be finished with a simple 
Do not start the valance at the 
top of the seat cushion of a chair. 





made of linen protect polished wood from 
the layers of dust so inevitable in the 
summer. These may be made of plain 
linen even when the covers for the chairs 
are made of cretonne. There is danger of 


The top of the 


Box 








tat way as a trimming. For instance, 

te welts of @ tan linen cover may be 
wn, or those of a gray and rose cre- 
ne plain rose. 

X-pleated valances finish the bot- 
of chair and couch covers a little 
artistically than straight pieces. 
Y are harder to make, of course, and 

* made very carefully. The pleats 

‘ust lie perfectly flat. In most instances 













ore 











the seat in first as the upholsterer does 
when he upholsters the chair, and let the 
valance extend from the bottom of the 
eushion to the floor. 

Gathered flounces are never satisfactory 
for furniture. They are too fussy and 
never hang formally enough. The more 
formal and workman-like the slip covers 
can be made, the more successful they 
will be. 

Fitted piano covers and table covers 


having too much cretonne if it is used 
for all the furniture. 

In a very artistic summer living-room 
recently seen the piano and tables were 
covered with one of the new figured 
linens in self tones of a dull grayish 
mauve, and the furniture with a figured 
linen in tones of rose and the new mala- 
chite green on a background matching 
the other linen. The couch pillows were 

(Continued on page 413) 








Yes, thanks, 


I’m quite well. 


‘Wouldn't know me? 
Well, I hardly know 
myself when I realize 
the superb comfort of 
well-balanced nerves 
and perfect health.” 


“The change began 
when I quit coffee and 
tea, and started drinking 


POSTUM 


“| don't give a rap 
about the theories; the 
comfortable, healthy 
facts are sufficient. 


“There’s a Reason” 


FOR 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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New Edition. 


This book 
was compiled 


charcoal fire, 


teresting and 
tions for new 


of the 


General 


Americans 


for an 


finding 


aries. 


and Others 


sensible 
Much interest 


Socialism is 


Crown 8vo, 
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The Expert 
Waitress 


and is most practical. 
of contents brings up mental 
pictures of those attractive little 
Italian inns where gnocchi and 
ravioli are prepared over a tiny 


fan into a blaze. 
housekeeper will find many in- 


By 


ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This new edition of this stan- 
dard handbook gives admirably 
clear and precise directions as 
to the whole duty of a waitress 


luncheon, after- 


noon tea, dinner, and supper, 
together with 
regard to the household work 


instructions in 
the dining-room 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 
net. 


Simple 
Italian 
Cookery 


By ANTONIA ISOLA 


of Italian recipes 
by an authority, 
The table 


which the cooks 
The American 


valuable sugges- 
ways of cooking 


even the most familiar food. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net. 


The Day 


Saxon 


By 
HOMER LEA 


Author of “The Valor of Ignorance” 


Like his former book, in which 
General Lea endeavored to arouse 
from their fancied 
security from invasion, this new 
volume makes a strong appeal 
immediate awakening. 
The author foresees danger as a 
result of the economic pressure 
from other great powers that are 
expansion 
without a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the present racial bound- 
Strongly prophetic of 
danger, the keen, logical reason- 
ing of the book is well calculated 
to disturb the sluggish sleep of 
every patriotic American. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, $1.80 net. 


impossible, 


Socialism 
and the 


Great State 


H. G. WELLS, LADY WARWICK 


oi Prominence 


The essays in this book direct 
the reader toward a broad and 
survey of Socialism. 


was aroused when 


parts of it appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine; but the entire work 
is so much broader in scope 
and abundant in material that 


completely _rede- 


fined. The book makes a strong 
appeal because of the originality 
‘of the views expressed and the 
depth of thought on live issues. 


Cloth, $2:00 net. 
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HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 
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Remember always that the floor of your room is its foundation, that consequently the color and design of its coveriiy 
must be inconspicuous and yet strong. Neither the light edges of the floor nor the rug should come up and hit the ¢, 


as one enters the room. 
design agreeable but negligible. 


Care of Floors 

G. M. A.—It is not so difficult to care 
for hard-wood floors as one would think, 
especially if they are well finished. in the 
beginning. Waxed floors can be kept in 
perfect condition with a thorough waxing 
spring and fall and the use of a weighted 
brush once in two weeks. A brush with a 
long handle will remove the daily dust 
with far less effort than that required 
for sweeping a carpet. You need not hesi- 
tate to have hard-wood floors on account 
of the work required in caring for them. 
It is well to renew the varnish on a var- 
nished floor about once a year. 


Dyeing Old Rugs 

Mrs. R. E. M.—You can have your old 
rug “dipped ” in a color that will make it 
harmonize with your other furnishings. 
The average price for this process is $10 
for a 9X12 rug. If the rug is so dark 
that it is necessary to “strip” it, as they 
say in the dyer’s vernacular, that is, eat 
out the old colors, then it may be more 
expensive. 

It is the simplest thing in the world to 
“dip “ small faded cotton rugs at home. 
After a number of washings they usually 
look much the worse for wear and need re- 
viving. 


‘Tiled Floors 

M. E. C.—The hard vitreous tiles with a 
dull finish wear much better for a floor 
than the polished tiles. They must be 
laid on a-bed of cement. Of course, they 
are delightfully sanitary for bathrooms 
and kitchens. If you can afford it, how- 
ever, the rubber tiles are better for the 
feet in the kitchen. Their elasticity makes 
them more restful. Linoleum makes a 
less expensive substitute and has_ the 
same elastic quality. 


Staining Floors 

Mr. G. H. 8.—Very light floors are al- 
ways too conspicuous to be artistic, 
especially in a room with dark walls and 
furnishings. If you do not care to have 
your floors very dark, you can easily have 
them merely toned to look like wood mel- 
lowed by age. There are three kinds of 
stains—oil stains, water stains, and acid 
stains. The oil stains are easily applied 
because they come ready mixed with var- 
nish, but the water stains give a clearer 
color and soak into the wood better. The 
varnish is put on these afterward. Some 
of the acid stains give peculiarly beautiful 
colors. The gray applied to oak is lovely 
and quite unusual. For the popular gray 
room of to-day it is especially appropriate. 


Spots on Hard-wood Floors 

Mrs. H. C. W.—Turpentine will remove 
the majority of stains from floors. It will 
remove almost any grease spot. Oxalic 
acid removes stains caused by wet um- 
brellas, tin pails, ete. It is a poison and 
must be used with care. It is well to 
leave a little on over night. Water marks 
may be removed by polishing with a hot 
woolen cloth. You are right, it is neces- 
sary to wipe floors once in a while with a 
damp cloth, to take up the dirt; but it 
should not be either a wet cloth or a 
soapy cloth, and the floor should be wiped 
dry immediately and then polished. 


Waxing Floors 

UnpouBTEDLY a wax finish is far more 
satisfactory than shellac. You are brave 
to attempt to do it yourself, but there is 
no reason why you should not be success- 
ful, since your son can do the hard work. 
You are fortunate to have oak floors. 
They make the labor well worth while. 

There are two ways of beginning the 
finishing process. One is with two coats 
of linseed oil and turpentine mixed in 
equal parts, with a little Japan drier; the 
other, with a paste filler followed by two 
coats of shellac. The second method is 
more generally used; the first is supposed 


Light floor coverings are dangerous on that account. 


to wear better. In the first method the 
filler is applied after the turpentine and 
oil have been put on. 

In both treatments the floors must be 
thoroughly dry before the wax is applied. 
This may be done with a piece of soft 
cheese-cloth. The wax is a compound and 
comes in the form of a paste. You should 
put a thin coat of it on the floor and al- 
low it to dry over night before attempting 
to polish it with the weighted brush. Put 
a little more paste on the next morning 
and then polish. If you wish an unusu- 
ally fine polish, it will be wise to put on 
three coats five days apart, polishing 
each. I have sent you by mail the names 
of both a paste filler and a good wax. 


The Use of Oil on Fioors 

Mary E. 8.—You should never allow a 
bit of oil to touch your waxed floors. 
That sticky scum has been formed by the 
combination of oil and dust. Oil is dan- 
gerous in the hands of the ordinary 
servant even for furniture. She will never 
take the trouble to rub off the excess. A 
drop of oil goes a long way. The ordinary 
servant will consume a bottle of it in a 
short time. It is wiser to keep it out of 
the house entirely. 


Old Varnished Floors 

AN Op Susscriser.—I fear that it will 
be necessary to have your floors planed 
off. Nothing but that extreme measure 


It is safer to keep the colors dark and t., 


will remove those black stains. That 
propensity for wearing in spots and turp- 
ing black is a peculiarity of vari ished 
floors. Be sure this time that the best 
varnish is used and several coats of it, 
Then renew it before it gets into ba: con. 
dition again. Watch for the worn spots, 
Frequently one coat in time will save an 
expensive process later. A gallon will 
cover about 500 square feet. We will send 
you by mail the name of a good varnish 
if you do not know one. 


Painted Walls 

Mrs. E. G. P.—Oil paints are «always 
satisfactory because they are so sanitary. 
Since you are especially anxious to have 
your nursery walls washable, oil paint 
will be best for them. You can make the 
finish more artistic by having it “stip. 
pled.” That process consists in yoing 
over the color, while it is wet ani soit, 
with a coarse brush and rougheniiy the 
surface. 

The “flatted” colors are those in 
which turpentine is mixed in the last coat 
to give it a soft, dull finish. The ‘latted 
finish, however, is not easily washed with 
water without leaving marks. It 
ter to clean it with bread crumbs. The 
“ stippled ” finish may be scrubbed freely 
if you wish. 

There are some very good waterproof 
bath-room paints with a dull finish. | 
will send the addresses by mail. 
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Stock Sizes in Rugs 

Srock sizes in rugs always cost less than 
sizes made to order, although in most of 
the plain Axminsters and Wiltons any 
size may be made. 

The stock sizes are: 9X12 feet, 9X9 
feet, 7 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches, 
6X9 feet, 5X8 feet, 6X6 feet, 3X6 feet, 
4X7 feet, 2 feet 6 inches by 5 feet, 2 feet 
6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches, and the regu- 
lar mat sizes. These are the sizes of the 
plain Axminsters. Other makes differ 
slightly, but these will give a general idea 
when measuring for rugs. Use the stock 
sizes, if possible, and give the manufac- 
turers plenty of time for “out” sizes. 


Piazza Rugs 

To find rugs that will stand the wear 
and tear of porch use has always been a 
problem. This year the hand - braided 
rush rugs have appeared and. have already 
earned a well-deserved popularity. They 
are made of the natural rushes in their 
natural colors and consequently should be 
impervious to weather. They are a green- 
ish brown with a little black in the bor- 
der. . The largest stock size is 11X14 feet. 
That costs $23.50. One 7 feet 6 inches 
by 11 feet costs $14, and one 6 feet 3 
inches by 9 feet 8 inches, $11.50. The 
shapes are oval. 

There is a heavier woven rush rug with 
square corners that costs about the same 
price. It comes in the natural color with 
or without dull touches of red or green. 


Bathroom Rugs 

THERE are some new plain bathroom 
rugs that come in lovely colors. They are 
cotton and reversible. Their advantage 
over the hand-woven rugs lies in the fact 
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that they lie flat and are not easily kicked 
up. One 3X6 feet costs $4; one 30X60 
inches $2.85. They are not quite so ex 
pensive as the figured cotton rugs that 
are not reversible. The colors in these 
are beautiful, too. One of these 36 feet 
costs $5.25. The hand-woven raw silk rug 
in pale blue, pink, or lavender wit! white 
borders is particularly pretty, but about 
double the price of the others. Time alone 
will prove whether the colors w'll hold 
twice as long. 


Cotton Rugs 

You can have the cotton rugs made in 
almost any size or color. The cost aver 
ages about $1.50 per square yar. The 


small ones are a delight; the colors ar 
fresh and lovely. If it is neces-ary 
have a large rug, however, in light colors. 
it is doubtful whether it is wise to have 
a cotton one. The small ones was! easily. 
but the large ones must be cleaned, and 
if they are constantly used, cleaned fre 
quently. That makes the expense of kee? 
ing them in order so heavy that one cal 


woolen 


better afford to pay more for 
rug that will not soil easily. 


Bedroom Rugs 

HAvE you seen the Scotch ing 
and their domestic imitations? 
in beautiful colors. The plain ones with 


ain rugs 
iev come 


the figured borders are the pretticst- The 
real Scotch kind costs $3 per square 0 
squa e 


the domestic imitations $1.50 per squ*) 
yard. Undoubtedly the real Scotch wil 
wear better, but, in addition to the d* 
advantage in price, there is that of time. 
Any size or color may be ordered. but 
takes from one month to six weeks to £** 
them. Consider this well when orderiné: 
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COLD DESSERTS 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


























SUMMER COFFEE 


AKE the necessary quantity of strong coffee; strain it, 
Then add sugar to suit the taste, and 
Serve it in tall glasses, very 
cold, with a spoonful of ice-cream on top of each portion. 


and let it cool. 
set it on the ice until needed. 








RASPBERRY MINT 


O one quart of lemonade add one-half cupful of raspberries 

and the leaves from a sprig of mint. 
and serve in tall glasses, each of which is garnished with a 
floating sprig of mint. Cracked ice may be added. 


Chill for two hours, 
































CURRANT NECTAR 


HIS is a delicious summer beverage. To one quart of 
water add two cupfuls of tart currant jelly. 


Boil till 


STRAWBERRY PARFAIT 


HIP a quart of thick cream with a small cup of sugar; 
when stiff mix in half a pint of strawberry juice. 


Turn 


dissolved: then add the juice of three lemons and three oranges. 
Serve very cold, with a slice of orange floating on top of 
each portion and eracked ice enough to chill it. 


into an ice-cream mould; press the lid down carefully, pack in 
salt and ice, and freeze for three hours. At serving time, ar- 
range it in glasses and serve immediately. 
































CLARET JELLY WITH MARSHMALLOW ICING 


Bo together for ten minutes one-half pound of sugar, one 
bottle of claret, the juice and rind of one lemon, a small 
glass of currant jelly, one-half a box of gelatine. Strain and 
When nearly cold pour over the 
Serve in cubes piled in glasses. 


put away in a mould to set. 
top melted marshmallows. 


—_ 
—_——— 


CHERRY MOUSSE 


hb a pint of double cream add three tablespoonfuls 6f con- 
fectioner’s sugar, a cupful of cherry juice, and a drop or 
two of almond extract. 
Turn into a mould, cover securely, and bury in a pan of ice 
and salt for two hours. 


Chill on ice, then whip until stiff. 


Serve in glasses, 





THE HOUSE IN SUMMER 


(Continued from page 411) 

Vered, some with plain mauve and some 
with plain green, and there were masses 
of pink roses in the room harmonizing 
With the rose in the linen. 

In this room, instead of being taken 
down, the winter portiéres had been in- 
‘ased in slip covers of the linen. The 
Owner said that she had no place to pack 
them Without wrinkling them, so she had 
hit upon that scheme. 

Her large rug, which, she confided to 
me, was tacked down with an unfinished 


covere 


floor under it, she had covered with brown 
deck canvas. 

This canvas is a very practical floor 
covering. It comes in a very good gray as 
well as in several shades of brown, and may 
be painted as one would paint a bare floor. 

Slip covers that button may be made 
for chair cushions and pillows so that 
they may be taken off and washed fre- 
quently. If the cretonne is delicate in 
tone it is always wise to have the slip 
covers, even for wicker chairs, instead of 
having the cushions upholstered. 


When the upholstered furniture is cov- 
ered, a few wicker chairs added to the 
room give it a delightfully summery look. 
With an attic at one’s disposal it is a 
simple matter to store away some of the 
hot stuffy pieces of furniture and substi- 


tute wicker for them—wicker tables, 
wicker lounging-chairs, wicker daven- 
ports, wicker everything. There are 


chairs with pockets, chairs with head- 
rests, chairs of every conceivable shape 
and size. It is not difficult to find sub- 
stitute furniture. 
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“Fairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict's daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabricl, 
son of the blacksmith.” 


Evangeline 


and 
Gabriel 


Famous 
Sweethearts 


The twentieth cen- 
tury maid and matron 
revel in luxuries un- 
known in days of 
yore. 


Nabisco Sugar 


luxury—enjoyed in 
the humblest as in 
the richest of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert 
confections of a 
fragile delicacy and 
toothsome sweet- 
ness that no wealth 
could have pur- 
chased in Evange- 
line’s time. 

In ten cent tins; 
also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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Sunburn Cream 


Save your complexion by using Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream. Prevent the annoyance and 
suffering caused by the burning sun and parching 
wind of summer. 
Even though you have a delicate, sensitive 
skin you can enjoy outdoor life without 
disagreeable after-effects if you apply 


. Hinds .=. Cream 


It is delightfully cooling and refreshing to the tender, 
inflamed skin and soon heals it without peeling or 
blemish. If you use it before exposure and again 
on returning indoors there will be only slight 
indication of redness. It is absolutely harm- 

less and cannot grow hair. 
An ideal cream for the baby, and for 

men who shave. 


Selling every- 
where, or post- 
paid by us on 
receipt of price. 
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and quickly done and the result is very effective. For decorating household 
linen Punch Work combines beautifully with eyelet and solid embroidery, and 
the Lunch Set here shown is thus decorated. The Set consists of a centerpiece 
17x17 inches, four plate doilies each 414 inches, and two oblong doilies 614x214 inches. 
The Set is stamped for working on pure linen which looks better every time it is 
laundered. The edges of all the articles are to be scalloped in buttonhole stitch, and 
the rounds may be either eyeletted or worked solid as preferred. The ovals are to 
be done in Punch Work, full directions for doing which accompany the Set. 
We will send THE HOUSEWIFE on trial, together with the Punch Set as 
illustrated, for only Twenty-five Cents. 


THE HOUSEWIFE is a large, interesting monthly magazine edited in behalf 

of the woman who has the interests of her home at heart. It has departments on 
Cooking, Fancy Work, Fashions, Home Decoration, Entertainment, and the Care of 
Children, and in addition THE HOUSEWIFE publishes the best stories and serials 
ever presented in a magazine of its price, and is beautified by exquisitely colored 
covers and many illustrations throughout. 
_ THE HOUSEWIFE combines the best qualities of three publications in one— 
it offers the best obtainable fiction, the most up-to-date fashions, and the most re- 
liable home departments that can be found anywhere at any price. Yet to introduce 
THE HOUSEWIFE to a new circle of readers we have decided to offer the Punch 
Work Lunch Set and THE HOUSEWIFE for the remainder of this year for only 
Twenty-five Cents! 


This is one of the most generous bargain offers we have ever made, and we believe 
that no offer of greater value has ever been made by any other publishing house. 
Remember, we are giving —_ the Lunch Set, which we guarantee to be exactly as 
described, with THE HOUSEWIFE for the rest of this year for only Twenty-five 
Cents. Remit by P. O. Money order or stamps. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 


wr work is the latest and most popular form of embroidery. It is easily 







































Saving Sheets 
By making my sheets ninety by ninety- 
nine inches (finished) to have a good 
turn under at the foot, when the top is 
worn there is enough good at the bottom 
to make two good pillow-cases. Tear 
down the middle, turn in the torn edge, 
and overhand neatly, on the wrong side, 
to the selvedge. These last a long time 
and there is enough of the sheet left to 
cover the ironing-board. E. W. W. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YORK. 


Shoe Economy 

MANY women who go out every day 
keep only one pair of walking shoes on 
hand. I find that by having two pairs 
at a time they can be made to last three 
times as long as one pair worn constantly. 

T never put on the same walking shoes 
two days in succession. The result is 
that in winter my feet are never cold, 
and my shoes—placed on shoe-trees or 
stuffed with finely cut tissue-paper while 
off my feet—get thoroughly aired and 
dried, keep in good shape, and wear much 
longer than they otherwise would. 

FREEPorRT, LonG ISLAND. M. J. 


Brassieres as Linings 

In order to do away with the linings 
in my summer and evening dresses, I 
use a brassiere. I finish the back with 
hooks and eyes, and then use the brassiere 
as the foundation for the waist of my 
dress. It has a threefold saving quality: 
it saves time in dressmaking, adds less 
bulk, and saves the expense of linings. 

The brassiere costs from 50 cents up- 
ward. nu. & &. 

BrRooKLYN, New York. 


Making Over Clothes 

My pet economy is remodeling my hus- 
band’s discarded clothing for my small 
son. 

I began by making little rompers and 
aprons from his old shirts. The tail and 
upper part of the sleeves were always 
good when the rest was worn out. Next 
I remodeled an old suit into a little Rus- 
sian one, using the trousers for the knick- 
erbockers and the coat for the blouse. 
A little piecing was necessary, but after 
being pressed carefully it did aot show. 

Encouraged by my former success, I 
made over an overcoat this winter. For 
an outlay of less than a dollar for lining, 
thread, and a pattern the boy has an over- 
coat that would cost $6 or $7 in a cloth- 
ing-store. The garments do not look 
home-made, and the secret of it is the 
basting, pressing, and careful stitching. 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa. A. R. C. 


Her “Ready” Gifts 

AFTER our marriage “return wedding 
gifts” were noticeable items in our ex- 
pense account. Hence my “ wedding- 
gift box.” 

I was clever at needlework and so put 
all my spare moments in on embroidered 
towels, scarfs, centerpieces, and such ar- 
ticles as a bride would appreciate. When 
finished I laid the article away and com- 
menced another piece. 

We were not put into a “financial 
panic” each time we received a wedding 
invitation thereafter; I simply selected 
the piece most suitable; perhaps added a 
monogram, and sent my gift on its way 
with a really loving wish. M. R. 

Boonr, Iowa. 


Father’s Coat Made Over 
My husband had a light-brown over- 
coat he had worn several winters. It 
was perfectly good, but the lining was 
worn into threads. He felt that he did 
not care to go to the expense of a new 
lining, as he had worn the coat five win- 


ters, and if he sold it he could get so- 


little. So I decided to make my little 
boy an overcoat. After it had been 
ripped, pressed, and turned, I made it into 
a plain overcoat which “did” beautifully. 

I also found by cutting off the tops of 
the boy’s winter stockings they made 
fine socks for summer wear. A. H. H. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

‘Tape vs. Rubber 

In making my children’s bloomers and 
blouses I found that the cost of the rub- 
ber to run in them was no small item. 


I finally bought tape, cut the length I © 





needed in two, and sewed about fi, 

six inches of good elastic to the tapes. 

this gave the stretch necessary an a 

down the rubber bills. M. R. 
Boone, Iowa. 


Her Husband’s Shirts 

My pet economy is to make my hy. 
band’s shirts. I am not an adeyt at 
sewing, but find these very easily made. 
I bought a pattern the size of the <hirts 
he wears. The first shirt I made I {ite 
on him, and all changes I found nec:ssary 
to make I also made in the _pxttern, 
Since then, in making shirts, I have not 
had to try them on him. 


Three yards of yard-wide material 
make a shirt. I pay from.twelve and a 
half to fifteen cents a yard for j«rcale 


and twenty-five cents a yard for madras, 
For ready-made shirts of such materia] 
he paid $1.50 and $2, respectively. I cay 
easily make a shirt in one day, along 
with my other work. They are etter 
made than the bought ones, stand laup- 
dering and wear better. K. L. W. 
TRENTON, MISSOURI. 


Economical Saving 
I ECONOMIZE by doing my own sewing. 
For a lingerie waist I bought two yards 
of Swiss lawn for 70 cents; lace and in- 
sertion for trimming, $1.20; buttons and 
thread, 15 cents. For $2.05 I had a waist 
worth $4 ready made. Morning waists 


may be made for very little. I made one, 
surplice. pattern, out of 21% yards cross: 
bar muslin, that cost me 25. cents, 


Whole dresses may be made in the same 
manner. Last year I bought chambray, at 
a sale, 18 yards for $1.62; embroidery 
for trimming, 55 cents; buttons, tliread, 
pattern, 40 cents. For $2.57 I had two 
pretty dresses that were still good at the 
end of the season. C. D. B. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


Pattern Economy 

I HAVE found that in cutting out gar- 
ments the truest economy is not to try 
to economize on patterns. 

I used to try to use the same oli pat- 
terns over and over, attempting to adapt 
them to any changes I desired to make 
In doing this I wasted a great deal of 
time studying ways and means, making 
the cutting a very slow process. 
this, I often found that some mistake 
was made and the result was unsatis- 
factory and the material wasted. 


Besides 


Now, whenever I have a garment to 
make I buy a new pattern and cut with 
confidence. P. W. N. 


PEARSALL, TEXAS. 


Embroidered Pillow-Cases 

DeEsrIRING handsome embroidered pillov- 
cases, and unable to afford the luxury of 
linen ones, I bought some 45-incli wide 
Indian Head cotton and used one yard for 
each pillow-case. I marked tlic cases 
with scallops and dots; also a medallion 
for the initial. They are perfect! beau 
tiful, and will wear for years. 

Just four skeins of mercerized cotton 
were necessary for embroiderin: the 
cases. Every one who sees them thinks 
they are the expensive linen on 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 1. Y. 


‘To Reduce Gas Bills 
THE gas bill may be reduced by | ehting 
the gas properly. Hold the light mateh 
to the burner, then very slowly ‘urn 0 
the gas. 


If you turn the gas on full force. then 
apply the match, a slight explosion 
sues, which affects the meter, an sends 
it forward rapidly. 1. L. R. 

LiNncoLn, ILLINOIS. 

Saving the Gas Mantle 

WHEN a gas mantle begins to turn 

’ black, sprinkle a little salt on ' — 
not burning. Then light, and tl mantl 
will at once burn clean. If too black " 

. will be necessary to lift the mantle 0 

v ‘k from the 


carefully, and remove the black 'T 
stem of the burner, before apply" 
salt treatment. : — 

By being carefully cleaned with this § - 
treatment the gas mantles will coh: 
long again, and continue to burn = . 

Dayton, OHIO. F. M.® 
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Home Study 
Conducted By E. B. Cutting 


A number of requests have come for 
lists of books and articles on mushrooms 
—how to know them, how to grow them, 
and how to market them. Such a list will 
be sent to all readers who write to the 
editor of this department for it. 


Poems of Places 

For our trip abroad we are well 
equipped with guide-books. But both my 
sister and I are fond of poetry, and we 
want to know something of what poets 
have said of the places we mean to visit. 
We shall travel in England and on the 
continent. Will you help us?—M.C. C. 

The book by all means for you to have, 
and one that I have recommended to 
Bazar readers before, is The Poetic Old 
World, by L. H. Humphrey. In the Long- 
fellow collection of Poems of Places you 
will also find much to reward a reading. 
Do not fail to take with you Helen 
Clarke’s The Brownings in Italy. 


Women and the Labor Question 

Will you help me to a range of ten 
subjects for essays on “ Women and the 
Labor Question”? I shall be greatly 
obliged.—F. B. 

The following magazine articles deal 
with aspects of your main subject which 
could be easily adapted for essay subjects, 
and you will find them useful to consult: 
Collier’s, March 16, 1912; Survey, April 
13, 1912; Harper’s Bazar, May, 1912; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, April, 1912; Re- 
view of Reviews, April, 1912; Forum, 
March, 1912; Delineator, March, July, 
September, October, 1911; Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, May, 1911; Journal Po- 
litical Economy, October, 1911. 


Painting 

The subject of my club paper is on 
judging a picture. I would like to treat 
it from the artist’s and from the observer’s 
point of view. Will you tell me some 
books that would help me to read up on 
this general topic?—K. M. M. 

There are several books by J. C. Van 
Dyke that would be helpful to you. They 
are: Art for Art’s Sake, How to Judge a 
Picture, and The History of Painting. In 
addition I recommend to you: Modern 
Painting, by George Moore, which gives 
the artist’s attitude toward art and how 
it should be interpreted. 


The Swiss Republic 

On the subject of the government of 
Switzerland I am to prepare a paper for 
our travel club. Will you give me books 
of reference?—D. H. C. 4 

This list is necessarily incomplete, but 
it will give you abundant information 
and much that you will find very interest- 
ing: The Swiss Confederation, by Adams 
and Cunningham; The Model Republic, 
by G. Baker; The Federal Constitution of 
Switzerland, by E. J. James; Swiss Life 
in Town and Country, by A. T. Story; The 
Rise of the Swiss Republic, by W. D. 
MacCracken. 


New Zealand 

Our club is studying New Zealand and 
Australia, and my subject is folk-lore of 
New Zealand. I cannot find anything on 
the subject. Will you help me out?— 
E. R. W. 

If you can get a book by Sir George 
Grey, entitled Polynesian Mythology and 
Maori Legends you will find exactly what 
you wish. Also I suggest Adrift in New 
Zealand, by E. W. Elkington, and Maori 
and Polynesian, by J. M. Brown. 


The Hague Tribunal 

Will you tell me where I will find a 
list of the members of the Permanent 
Court of the Hague Tribunal?—INnQuimER. 

Had you sent your address I should 
have been glad to reply by mail. You will 
find the names of the members compris- 
ing the Permanent Court in the States- 
men’s Year Book for either 1911 or 1912. 
The names are grouped under the coun- 
tries which the members serve. 


Mushrooms 

Will you send me a list of magazine ar- 
ticles telling how to raise mushrooms, and 
tlso articles telling of the different va- 
Neties?—R. A, F. 

These articles will be of some help to 
You, and I will send you a more extended 
list by mail. Qountry Life, October i, 
an Os 1911; Independent, September 
’ ‘ 
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THE CHILD'S DIET 
IN SUMMER 





By Marianna Wheeler (Ex-Supt. of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y.) 


LIMATE and season have considera- 

ble influence in the selection of food 

for children. Fats supply heat and 
energy, also fatty tissue, so one can read- 
ily understand why foods of a fatty 
nature are not especially good for a north- 
ern child in summer, or at any season 
for children living in a warm climate. 

The child of the equator does not re- 
quire fat to keep up vital warmth as 
does the little Esquimo, Children living 
in our Southern States, where the cli- 
mate is very warm the greater part of 
the year, should have only a small per- 
centage of fat in their diet; but in order 
to make up for the loss of energy-giving 
properties of fat some other food supply- 
ing it must be given. Green vegetables, 
cereals, and a moderate amount of sugar 
will fill this need. 

Temperament has some slight influence 
on the appetite and digestion of children. 
Those who are mentally and physically 
very active wear out more tissue and use 
up more vitality than those of a more 
phlegmatiec temperament, and they require 
more food to repair this waste than does 
the child who is content to sit still and 
do nothing, or those who have some ail- 
ment or deformity which precludes activ- 
ity. Usually these children have an ap- 
petite all out of proportion to their exer- 
tions. This appetite, if indulged to any 
great extent, will cause the child to grow 
fatter and fatter with less and less in- 
clination to mental or physical exertion. 
Overfeeding in such cases should be as 
carefully guarded against as underfeeding 
in the excessively active child. 

At the age of five years there is no 
particular reason why children should be 
limited to a restricted diet. The fune- 
tions of their digestive organs are now as 
well established as those of the adult, 
and they are as well able to take care 
of a varied diet. But in view of the fact 
that the adult has attained his full 
growth, while the child has much to ac- 
quire in stature and strength, it would be 
well to avoid many articles of food which 
satisfy the adult stomach, and choose 
such foods as will yield the greatest 
amount of nourishment with the least 
amount of work on the part of the stom- 
ach. For instance, the meat of wild 
birds and animals takes a much longer 
time to digest than the meat of domestic 
fowls or animals. The heart, liver, kid- 
neys, sweetbreads, brains, etc., when 
properly cooked and daintily seasoned, are 
much relished by adults, but would yield 
scant nourishment for a growing child. 
Among seafood, lobster and crabs are to 
be avoided; cucumbers, radishes, turnips, 
cabbages, and all canned food are bad for 
children. While the latter may be di- 
gested and assimilated by the average 
child, the wear and tear on the stomach, 
caused by the length of time it takes to 
digest these, are out of all proportion to 
the amount of nourishment derived. 

A child requires more food in propor- 
tion to his size than an adult, as food 
for a child has the double duty to per- 
form of sustaining life and promoting 
bodily growth. 

There is now and always has been in 
the past a strong tendency to overfeed 
little babies, and many a young mother 
has had sad cause to rue such indiscre- 
tions. But, strange as it may seem, as 
the period of infancy emerges into that of 
childhood this tendency to overfeed grad- 
ually diminishes, until, too often, the 
other extreme is reached. 

It is most desirable that those children 
who as little babies have not thriven 
on milk and its various modifications, 
should be given, in conjunction with the 
liquid diet, some food of a more solid 
character early in the first year, if not a 
trifle before then. Often it is the nour- 
ishment absorbed from a varied diet that 
stimulates the gastric juices to more 
active duty, thus making the stomach 
stronger to digest and assimilate the milk. 
In all cases of feeble digestion it is neces- 
sary to feel the way carefully, trying 
food in small quantities, first one thing, 
then another, thus gradually accustoming 
the stomach to changes, and determining 
which varieties of food are best adapted 
to the child’s digestion; also avoiding 
those which do not apparently give good 





results. With small experimental quan- 
tities little or no harm can be done in 
case any one of the foods tried does not 
prove acceptable. 

The mother of the child who as a sturdy 
infant had little trouble as far as food 
and the digestion problem were concerned, 
and who still continues to take all the 
food he can get with the same marked 
indifference to consequences, not having 
had much cause for worry, gives less and 
less thought to the subject of the child’s 
diet. As a rule, anything in the shape of 
odds and ends of food or tidbits from the 
parents’ table goes to make up the bulk of 
the child’s meal; also it often happens 
that when a meal proves somewhat scanty 
the lack is made up by the addition of 
crackers, cake, or some relish, it matters 
little what, as long as the child is filled 
up and its demands satisfied; no thought 
whatever being given to whether the food 
has nourishing qualities. 

Careless methods of feeding growing 
children are responsible for the poorly 
nourished little ones we meet on every 
hand in the places where children congre- 
gate—the streets, parks, playgrounds, and 
schools. Well-rounded, rosy-cheeked boys 
and girls are in the minority in these 
groups. One sees instead pale faces, tall, 
thin children with long arms and legs 
shooting out from jacket and dress 
sleeves, trousers, and petticoats; and the 
mother or nurse will apologetically tell 
you that Mary and John are growing so 
fast that it keeps them thin. Why should 
not a well-nourished little body expand and 
grow round as well as long? It is their 
thinness which really makes them look 
tall; not that they are growing too fast. 

These children are not in any sense ill; 
they may not have had a sick day in their 
lives; still, I am sure few would think of 
calling one of these long-drawn-out chil- 
dren a perfectly healthy specimen. The 
families of the well-to-do contribute as 
largely to this class as those of the poor. 

From the moment the child discovers 
that his feet and legs are provided to pro- 
pel his little body where he wills; from 
the time he finds his little hands can be 
put to such usefulness or mischief as his 
active little brain suggests; from this 
time on the child becomes a busy, rest- 
less machine, full of energy and motion, 
which requires fuel to be kept going and 
in good condition. Nourishing food is 
the fuel which supplies this need, and 
enough must be had to fill the following 
requirements: there must be enough to 
repair the waste caused by physical and 
nervous energy, to promote bodily growth 
and keep the body well nourished; lastly, 
to store up a little reserve force to tide 
over any unforeseen drain on the child’s 
vitality, such as accident or illness. 

All diseases are more or less tissue 
destroyers; take, for instance, acute bowel 
or stomach trouble (diarrhea and vomit- 
ing), which all children are liable to have, 
especially during the summer months. 
At such times it is usually necessary to 
deprive the child of solid food and de- 
pend entirely on broths and weak gruels 
for nourishment. Sometimes even these 
can only be given in very small quanti- 
ties, and any attempt to give a more sub- 
stantial diet will be met with serious con- 
sequences, as both stomach and intestines 
at such times are temporarily incapaci- 
tated and their powers for digesting and 
absorbing food are exceedingly limited. 

It is now that the reserve tissue of the 
robust child serves him a good turn. 
Naturally the child grows thin, as he 
really is feeding on himself. 

Then there are the contagious diseases. 
Most of these are accompanied by high 
fever which always weakens the power of 
digestion. While the fever lasts, solid 
food should not be taken into the stom- 
ach, Whooping cough, as a rule, is not 
accompanied by fever, or only for a very 
short time; still the frequency with which 
the child loses his meals and the wear 
and tear on the body from the violent 
paroxysms of coughing make any excess 
of strength or tissue he may have desira- 
ble to fall back on. In mumps it is also 
well to have some of this extra strength, 
for, besides high fever to fight against, 
at times it is exceedingly painful to swal- 
low anything—even liquids, 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed MilkCo 
New Yorx 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
Send for Recipe Book 


Send for Baby’s Book 
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The Street 
Called Straight 


Aunor ot THE INNER SHRINE 


Such instant approval by the reading public has sel- 
dom been accorded to any ‘2g 
of the more recent novels. #3 
Thoroughly cosmopolitan 
in its setting, the plot has 
such an appealing love in- 
terest that the popularity 
of the book has been in- 
stantaneous in every sec- 
tion of the country. Im- 
mediately after its publica- 
tion, it was predicted by 
several critics that ‘“‘The 
Street Called Straight” 
would be the most popular 
of the summer novels, and 
the fact that it is now un- 
questionably the best-sell- 
ing novel in the United 
States more than justifies 
the enthusiasm of those 
earlier predictions. 





Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell, 


The Red Lane gon”, pay 


A rattling good story 
of love and adventure, 
with its setting near the 
land of Evangeline. The 
Canadian border, espe- 
cially that part of it lying 
between Maine and New 
Brunswick, has been the 
scene of many strange ad- 
ventures in which smug- 
gling and interracial quar- 
rels and unknown battles 
for forest rights have 
played a constant part. 
Mr. Day’s hero becomes 
ar active figure in these 
strange and turbulent 
scenes. While the story 
makes the reader feel the 
strenuousness of com- 
petition and the actual 
shock of man against man 
in an almost primitive 
warfare, it nevertheless 
pictures the development 
of an absorbing lovestory, 
and it is peculiarly rich 
in quaint types which 
will live in the reader’s 
memory. 








Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Man in Lonely Land 


By Kate Langley Bosher 
Author of MARY CARY 


“Marked by the same sweet simplicity and natural- 
ness that characterized ‘Mary Cary,’” says the San 
Francisco Bulletin, and “Mary Cary” has been a won- 
derful seller from the day of its publication. This new 
novel has started in the same way, and reports from 
every quarter indicate that it has every prospect of 
duplicating the success of its predecessor. It is a quaint, 
winsome tale of modern society, brimful of humor and 
exceedingly well adapted for summer reading. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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THE PICTURES OF POLLY 


(Continued from page 387) 
forward and unmaidenly and—and shame- 
less. But, remember, I’m only a picture 
and a voice.” 

“ As yet, yes. But I vow yeu shall be 
more than that to me before long.” 

“No, I shall not. After the first of 
January I shall be to you only a memory. 
But I hope it will be a pleasant memory. 
Good-by, Allan.” 

“ But wait, Mary, wait! I love you 

“That, then, shall be my memory. 
Good-by, Allan—dear.” 

From that night till the first of Decem- 
ber he heard nothing from her. At last 
the Ist of December came and with it 
the twelfth picture. 

Each picture had been a surprise and 
cach had touched a different note. 

This last. picture showed Mary in the 
now familiar boudoir, sitting by the table, 
her head resting on her palm, and a wist- 
ful look on her sweet face that spoke truth 
if ever a woman’s countenance did. Far- 
rington’s photograph, in its silver frame, 
lay face downward on the table. The girl 
held in her hand the few notes she had 
had from him and reached them reluc- 
tantly toward the flame of a candle. 

“No, no, my girl,” he said, gently, 
“this is not the end.” But conviction 
clutched at his heart. 

The next day he began to realize that 
he had received his last picture. To be 
sure, there was still the marked date, the 
10th of December, but Farrington felt 
convinced that on that day he would re- 
ceive only a final souvenir of some sort. 

And then came the 10th of December. 
The mail brought him a flat parcel similar 
in size and shape to the photographs. 

It was a water-color of Nerwa. Painted 
by a master-hand, but idealized and im- 
pressionistic. The lovely face was perfect, 
while the hair drifted away in vague 
tangles and the drapery melted off into 
clouds. Of course, he adored it and he 
took it to be framed. Quite as if casually 
he asked the framer if he knew who 
painted the picture. 

“Sure I know the painter,” responded 
the frame-maker. ‘“‘ Nobody in this coun- 
try, and I don’t know but in any other 
country, could have painted that exceptin’ 
Carl Hertzog.” 

“This Hertzog—where does he live?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. He’s a quaint 
old party-—sort of a recluse.” 

“But can’t you give me an idea where 
I could find him?” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t. I guess you 
could find him, though, through some of 
the artist people.” 

So Farrington went away and com- 
menced a search for the eccentric water- 
color painter. 

It was not such an easy matter as he 
hoped it would be. Everybody seemed to 
know of Hertzog, but nobody knew where 
he lived. 

But the chase was exciting, and the 
days flew by until Christmas. That morn- 
ing brought a tiny parcel. The little box 
was labeled on its cover, “P. 8.” 

So it was a postscript! Farrington 
opened it and found a little spray of mis- 
tletoe, but no other message. Gravely he 
hung the bit of mistletoe over the water- 
color portrait; gravely he kissed the 
pictured cheek. 

At last the gods smiled on him and he 
discovered the habitat of Car Hertzog. 

To him he went one morning, and now 
it was the very last day of the year. 

He found that Hertzog admirably filled 
the description of a quaint old party. 

Farrington had not brought his picture, 
but he showed Hertzog the little photo- 
graphed face that he always carried with 
him, and asked the artist if he had ever 
painted that lady. 

“ Ach, ja; I haff done so. Ja.” 

“T thought so, Herr Hertzog; and now 
will you kindly tell me her name?” 

“Nein. That I haff not the permission 
to do.” 

“You are forbidden to tell?” asked Far- 
rington, quickly guessing the truth. 

“ Ja, dot iss it. She haff forbidden me. 
She haff say that I must neffer, neffer 
tell her name.” 

Farrington tried every means he could 
think of to persuade the old man to break 
his promise. He coaxed, he bribed, he 
threatened; but all to no avail. 

His wife, who was present, was more 
tender-hearted. She scented a love-affair, 
and she joined her entreaties to Farring- 
ton’s. But Hertzog was inexorable, 

Frau Hertzog accompanied him to the 
door. In the vestibule she paused, saying, 
“You love her? Yes?” 


hid 





“Yes,” said Farrington, fervently. 
“Oh, madame, won’t you help me?” 

“ Ach, I cannot refuse to help a lover! 
Nein, I cannot refuse. Hush, listen! She 
is Mees Polly Elliott.” 

“And she lives—” whispered Farring- 
ton, breathlessly. 

“In East Greenfields, New Jersey. 
Hush! Run!” The door was close 
abruptly behind Farrington, who surmised 
that the old artist had heard. 

He went home, sat down, and cogitate(. 
It was the last day of the year. His 
fingers fairly itehed for the telephone, 
but he had a brilliant idea that if he could 
wait until late that night he could cut 
up a litle dramatic trick of his own that 
would be quite in line with Miss Polly 
Elliott’s tastes. 

“T, too, can be dramatic!” he exclaimed. 
“T, too, can surprise, startle, tantalize, 
and, perhaps, even frighten other people!” 

It was ten minutes before midnight 
that he took his telephone-receiver from 
the hook. 

In spite of himself, his heart thumped 
like some kind .of motor-cars, but he 
steadily called for the number of the 
Elliott house, which he had found in his 
suburban telephone-book. A servant an- 
swered, and Farrington gave clear and 
unmistakable instructions that Miss 
Polly Elliott should be called to the tele- 
phone in her own boudoir. 

“Ts this Miss Elliott?” he asked, after 
the voice he knew and loved had spoken. 

“Yes; who is this?” came the answer. 
Her voice was sweet and cool, but he 
thought he detected a little frightened 
flutter in its vibrations. 

“You know very well who it is! Dear, 
are you glad I’m here?” 

“Oh, hush—” 

“T won’t hush! And don’t you move 
from that telephone!” 

“ But I have guests; I must go to them. 
It’s almost twelve o’clock.” 

“Hang your guests! I know it’s al- 
most twelve o’clock. Don’t you dare to 
stir from that telephone! You're to see 
the New Year in with me, Nerza.” 

“Don’t call me Nerwa—” 

“T will! This is my year, you’ve had 
yours. Hush, the clock is striking!” 
Sure enough Polly Elliott’s own little 
timepiece had begun to chime. 

“Listen, dear,” said Allan, as_ the 
twelfth stroke died away; “your year ia 
gone, and mine is here—but it shall be a 
Happy New Year for us both. As it’s my 
year, I intend to make the most of iteby 
beginning as early as I can. And, espe- 
cially, I want to see its first sunrise 
with you. You will meet me just before 
dawn.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort! Where?” 

“ At the Journey’s End, of course! | 
don’t care where. But you shall see the 
sun rise with me upon our glad new year.” 

“Sounds like Tennyson! There’s a 
glorious hill just back of our place—” 

“That’s the spot, then. Don’t you dare 
be late!” 


It was but a few minutes after seven 
that Allan Farrington stood on the rail- 
road platform at East Greenfields. He 
easily learned the location of the F!liott 
house, and proceeded thereto. 

Sure enough, there was the hill, rising 
from a little ravine back of the |ouse. 
Not a high hill, but quite enough for 4 
Journey’s End. 

As he stood looking, from the house. 
toward him she came. It was that chill. 
dark moment just before dawn, ani t? 
Farrington it seemed as if she were the 
sunrise. : 

Straight to him she came, without self 


consciousness and without embarras- rent. 
As she drew nearer he looked at he erit- 
ically. Yes, truly, she was even prttiet 


than her pictures. ; 

Then Farrington abandoned his pose 
serene waiting. He unfolded his arms. 
and, taking a step forward, he folded them 
round his Mary. 

The gray of the dawn softened to « pale 
blue, and that changed rapidly to pink- 
Then the whole horizon blazed with ‘ire. 
and with a burst of gold the sun came up. 

“The sun is up, and it is day. said 
Polly, softly, quoting from the _First 
Reader. “Say something, Allan.” she 
went on, for Farrington just held her 
close in his arms, and looked and looked. 

Then taking her by her furred shoulders 
he held her away from him and looked at 
her hungrily as he said: ~ 

“*Love, we have lost a year: 

Then he kisséd her. 

THE END. 
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own house, and it becomes still more 
fascinating when the architect re- 
one’s dreams to law, order, and 


[' is a fascinating game to plan one’s 


duces 
figures. 

The first figures will undoubtedly be 
disconcerting—air castles must always 
come down to earth; but, lest you may 
miss something by being too modest, it is 
well io dream large and come to earth 
slowly when you must. 

Make rough plans of your ideals, neg- 
lecting neither beauty, comfort, nor 
health. Then have a talk with your ar- 
chitect, stating the price you can pay. 
He can give you a very rough general 
idea of the cost from your own plans 
and tell you how much you must modify 
ideas to come within the limits 


your 
you have set. 

“If you are wise, you will not set the 
extreme limit, because there are always 


extras over and above even the final es- 
timate given by the architect. 


BUILDING A BUNGALOW 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 
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are to be used. They must 
be exactly right, without 
necessity for any changes 
later, and the contractor 
must be forced to live up 
to them. 

The prospective builder 
who knows nothing about 
building materials will find 
it worth while to read up 
on the subject. He will 
find those erstwhile stupid 
subjects full of a new and 
strange interest. The in- 
formation will enable him 
to keep an intelligent 
eye on both architect and 
builder. They need it! 

When confronted with 














the necessity of deciding 
upon the wood to be used 
in finishing, he will be 
able to economize wisely. He will know 
whether the plumbing described in the 
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THIS BUNGALOW WAS BUILT FOR $3,000 


It is interesting to know that there is 
a general estimated price per square or 
cubic foot of houses, varying with the 
style of the house, by which one can get 
a rough idea, at least, of the cost. This 
is to be found in the architect’s hand- 
books which may be consulted at the li- 
braries. By means of this rough estimate 
a prospective builder may judge what he 
a do with his money before going to an 
architect. 

The particular bungalow, for instance, 
illustrated in this article, cost $3,000. 
The ground measurement is 48 feet by 
36 fect 6 inches. Reckoning the rooms 
as about 11 feet high, we find that it 
averaces a little over 15 cents per cubic 
foot. bringing it easily within the esti- 
mate given in the handbook of from 15 
to =!) cents per cubie foot. The fact that 
it Is a one-story house makes it unfair 
to estimate on the square feet. 

Following the final detailed plans of the 
architect will come the specifications for 
the contractor. These specifications are 
very important. They show the exact 
materials to be used, and just how they 


Bunpine 48'x 36-6” 





specifications is the best and the system 
of electric wiring the safest. 


WINDOW-SEAT 


AND LEADED-GLASS WINDOW. 


The interior finish is of North Caro- 
lina maple, consisting of a high wainscot. 
heavy cornice, and exposed 
The floor is of hard pine, well finished 
and polished. 

Most of the windows have the conven- 
tional four panes, but there is one group 
of leaded glass windows forming a shallow 
alcove suitable for a window-seat. Under 
the window-seat are lockers for storage. 

The arrangement of this bungalow is 
unusual, but most livable and attractive. 
One large room, used as living-room and 
billiard-room, occupies most of the space. 
It is 36 feet long and 24 feet wide, with 
a beamed ceiling, a huge brick fireplace at 
one end large enough for five-foot logs, 
and a generous supply of windows. 

There are two bedrooms, 12 feet by 12 
feet, opening out of the living-room, a 
small kitchenette, and one bathroom, each 
7 feet 4 inches by 10 feet. These two 
smal] rooms are really each side of the 
enclosed entrance porch, an unusual but 
most convenient place for them, leaving 
the main space unbroken for the beautiful 
living-room. 

In a summer house or bungalow the 
living-room must inevitably be the prin- 
cipal room. In this house there is no din- 
ing-room. When it is pleasant, the table 
is set on one of the verandas, and break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner are served infor- 
mally in the open air. 

The porch at the end of 


roof 
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the house may be used for 
sleeping. Provision for 
that luxury is now made in 
almost every house where 
out-of-door sleeping is pos- 
sible. A few simple cots 
and some awnings or bam- 
boo curtains to keep out 
both the rays of the rising 
sun and the possible gaze 
of the passer-by are all that 
are needed. It is of course 
convenient when the porch 
is just outside the windows 
of the bedrooms, and still 
more convenient if the win- 
dows are French windows. 
When building a house 
with out-of-door eating in 








THE COMFORTABLE 


The individual items of expense for 
this very pretty $3,000 bungalow were 


Carpentering ... $1,780 











Masonry 

Plastering 
Plumbing 
Electric work... 60 
Hardware 
Staining and 
Co” errr 


as follows: 














It is a one-story build- 
ing with an exterior fin- 
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ish of shingles, a large 
outside chimney, and 
open verandas on two 
sides. The shingles are 





4 PLAN OF THE $3,000 BUNGALOW 








stained green and the 
trim is white, 





LIVING-ROOM—36 By 24 FEET 


mind, it is well to arrange 
the service pantry with a 
door upon the dining-porch. 
Half the pleasure of eating out-of-doors 
is gone when the service is difficult. One 
eats inside to save the servants or 
oneself trouble. 

The kitchen in this bungalow is fitted 
with appliances for electric cooking, an 
electric range, small electric stoves, an 
electric flat-iron, ete. These minimize the 
labor, and that is of the utmost impor- 
tance in a house intended for summer 
living. 

Every housewife is justified in wishing 
to simplify her housekeeping during the 
summer. She needs a vacation and free- 
dom from her routine cares as much as 
the other members of the family. 

With this in view the summer house 
should be planned for convenience in do- 
mestic service and should be furnished as 
simply as possible to mimimize the labor 
in cleaning. 
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pleasing designs of 
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Trade Mark 


Glassware 


together with its 
crystal-like clearness 
always makes the 
table inviting and 
adds savor to the 
food. Quality and 
durability considered 












is the lowest priced glass- 
ware made. It is for sale 
only by the best crockery 
and department stores. 
Write for a free copy of 
our “Handbook for the 
Hostess.” 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 28 Newark, Ohio 
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Keil’ 
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authority on build 
ing and decorating 
fartistic homes. Eachissuecontains8to roplansbyleading arch. 
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Harper's Guide 
to Wild Flowers 


By 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 





This expert authority explains— 
for young and old—the flowers and 
plants. Here are the new classifica- 
tions, embodying the decisions of the 
Vienna botanical congress. Some 
old names, dear to us, have come 
back, and there is a greater simplicity. 
Many colored plates show the flowers 
as they actually appear to us. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


The Cook ‘Book of Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Recipes for the 
Practical Housekeeper, by HELEN CARROLL 
CLARAE, former Instructor in Cookery in 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn,and PHA BE DE YO 
RULON, former Instructor in Invalid Cookery 
ro Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New York 

ily. 





Many of the finest dishes—dishes over which 
French chefs have made international repu 
tations —are nothing more than left-overs 
attractively cooked. This book tells how. 


Illustrated with Photographs. 16mo, Special Water 


proof Cloth, Uniform with “ The Expert Watiress.” 
$1.00 net. 


___ HARPER #® BROTHERS 
“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home- teachers, and for weil-paid positions. 
4m, Behoo! of Home Economics, 609 W, GPa 8t., Chicago, Ili, 
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Borated Talcum 
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Sunburn 


Prickly Heat 


Relieves Skin Irritations 
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GERHARD MENNEN CO wW 


Newark J 


“Mum 


is a comfort at all seasons—a 


Used 





necessity in hot weather. 
after the bath it 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


by gently neutralizing it and 
keeps the body sweet all day. 


Not perfumed. Does not injure skin or cloth- 
ing. Little needed at a time is applied ina moment. 


25¢ at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ** Mum”, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Face Powoer Hy R 


AS SUMMER PASSES 
Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use 
of LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold 
= or heat, wind or sun, Protects 
the complexion, retains 
\\the delicate bloom and 
\ velvety softness desired 
».\ by women of refinement. 
: .“y~ Substitutes 
t) ries. White, PinkorGream 
50. box of dru 










boxes sold annually. Send 











HARPER’S BOOK 


of LITTLE PLAYS 


Madalene D. Barnum 
Editor 


IX plays for children of ten to twelve 
years, adapted for home or social 
entertainments. No other form of 

amusement arouses such enthusiastic 
delight among children as “giving a play.” 


Contents:—" The Frog Fairy,” by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe; “A Christmas 
Gambol,”’ by Edward Ireneus Stevenson; 
“The Ninepine Club,’’ by Caroline A. 
Creevey and Margaret E. Sangster; 
“Familiar Quotations,” by Patty Pem- 
berton Bermann; “ The Tables Turned,” 
by John Kendrick Bangs; “A Thanks- 
giving Dream,” by Caroline A. Creevey 
and Margaret E. Sangster. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 75 cents, school; 
$1.00 regular. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
ALL HAIR ON 


permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. 
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F the popularity which short sleeves 

have enjoyed for several years past 

has accomplished nothing in adding 
comeliness to arms exposed by them, it 
has at least called attention to a fact 
often commented upon by photographers, 
that a beautiful feminine*arm is a rarity. 

Somehow, defects of form and tint did 
not formerly seem so apparent in arms 
that were only seen by artificial light, 
and when a fairly presentable or even 
pretty upper arm called away attention 
from an unattractive lower portion. 
When the arm below the elbow is un- 
lovely the wrist usually shares its lack of 
attractiveness. Indeed, so uncommon are 
perfectly shaped wrists that it has been 
a fad during the past few years for pos- 
sessors of them to have photographs or 
casts made of the comely members. 

The modern athletic girl is muscular 
rather than symmetrical, and too much 
wrongly directed exercise has destroyed 
the soft contour of her arms, but, fortu- 
nately, no member of the body is as easily 
improved as the arms, although the task 
sometimes requires time, especially if the 


BEAUTIFYING THE ARMS 


BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 


To begin the skin treatment—scrub the 
arm with a flesh brush, using pure soap 
and, if possible, rain water. Oatmeal or 
almond meal may be thrown into the 
water to soften it and help cleanse and 
soften the cuticle. This scrubbing 
cleanses the pores, gets out dirt and dead 
skin, and makes tle skin brilliant, fresh, 
and transparent. It leaves a redness at 
first, because the blood has been brought 
to the surface by such vigorous treat- 
ment, and this redness is allayed by a 
gentle massage, which also tends to give 


freshness and transpar- 
ency to the skin. An 
undeveloped arm should be 
pinched to fill it out where 
flesh is needed, and a skin 
food should be used with the massage. 
A good skin food consists of five cents 
worth, each, of white wax, 








spermaceti, and powdered 
camphor, with sufficient olive 
oil mixed with them during 
the melting process to make a 
good emollient. Olive oil, 
alone, is excellent for plump- 
ing out arms and wrists, and 
oatmeal helps to whiten them 
when rubbed on after the or- 
dinary bath, allowed to remain 
a few minutes, and _ then 
brushed away. After the mas- 
sage, which should be with an 
upward movement, place the 
thumb inside the bent elbow, to 
serve as a pivot, and then rub 
the finger around the elbow 
with a circular movement to 
smooth and round 
out the whole. This 
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THE WRIST AND FOREARM NEED MASSAGE 


A wand of some sort is absolutely es. 
sential in one of the most valuable exer- 
cises for developing the lower arm. 

To begin this exercise stand upright, 
resting the wand across the chest, grasped 
in the fingers and with the palms of the 
hands facing the shoulders. Holding the 
wand firmly curve the right hand in 
toward the chest, then outward, as the 
wand is thrust straight out from the 
side on a level with the shoulder and the 
arm stretched to its full length. In this 
position the left hand is brought up on the 
right shoulder and the wand lies most of 
the way back of the extended right arm. 
To get back to the original position, with 





same position of the 
thumb, with the 











PINCHING THE ARMS TO PLUMP THEM 


arms incline to be hairy, sunburned, or 
freckled. 

The process of building up a shapely 
arm through exercise is not effectual in a 
week or two. The skin must also be 
treated, and some of the plumping out 
can be accomplished by means of massage 
and skin foods. So results from skin 
treatment show first. 

It is well to go through exercises for 
the arms in the morning and treat the 
skin at night, although skin food can be 
rubbed into the arms after the exercise, 
provided the arms have first been washed 
clean. 


fingers held firmly 
and some pressure 
exerted, makes it 
possible to exercise 
the lower arm without bring- 
ing the upper one into play. 
The lower arm is stretched to 
its utmost and energized; that 
is, the fingers are opened wide- 
ly, stretched, and drawn in- 
ward toward the palm slowly 
and stiffly. This energizing 
movement tenses all the mus- 
cles of the arm and creates a 
tingling sensation throughout 
it. Unless the tingling is ex- 
perienced the exercise is not 
properly done. When proceed- 
ed with in the manner indi- 
cated, the arm is 











developed from el- 
bow to wrist, while 
without pressure at 
the elbow the entire 
arm shares in the 

















development. As it is 
easy to fill out the 
upper arm one ‘ 
should devote most care and 
energy to the lower, and remem- 
ber not to indulge too freely in 
exertions that make it muscu- 
lar without rounding it out. 

Another way in which to 
acquire a prettily molded arm 
and wrist is to push hard and 
quickly against an object that 
does not require pressure from 
any part of the hand except 
that immediately above the 
center of the wrist. One 
should not develop the wrist at 
the expense of broadening the 
palm. 

One can accomplish more 
with the muscles when wands 
and dumbbells are grasped in 

















the hands. A light pair of 
dumbbells costs twelve cents, 


and then scraped off. 


SMOOTHING AND ROUNDING THE ELBOW 


the right hand bring the wand down 
under the right arm and bring it back 
across the chest, the left hand stil! keep 
ing its hold upon the other end. he e* 
ercise should be repeated with tle left 
arm, always with a slow and rhythmic 
motion, and afterward the wand should 
be brought over the head and across the 
shoulders where the same arm motions 
should be gone through several times. 
The lower arm is sometimes hairy 
freckled and tanned. For removmg 
freckles and tan the simplest reme ly ©” 
sists of raw cornmeal and milk, kept + 
the consistency of mush and allowed to sour. 
For removing hair from the arms mix 
equal parts of zine oxide, barium sulphide, 
and starch. Enough water should be 
added to make a paste, which should be 
applied where it is needed, allowed to dry; 
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UR spring Grist seemed to have an 

inspiring effect on the puzzle poets, 

many of whom dropped into verse 
when submitting answers. 

Mrs. R. K. B., of Wisconsin, had not 
much faith in Reynard’s homesickness. 
She believed his woes could be easily 
assuaged. She said: 

“T do not doubt first loves to roam, 

He and his true love, where 

In the glad and joyous springtime 
Sweet foxglove scents the air. 

But tho’ confined and captured, 
He will exist all right, 

If his eage holds tender chickens 
To appease his appetite.” 

L. M. F., New York, wrote: 

“The captive fox, in his cage confined, 
For sun-kissed fields and freedom pined, 
And thought with love of his forest 

home, 

And the hills and dales he used to 

roam ; 

While a lad, made glad as glad could be, 

By a day in the open, whistled in G, 

And both were thinking of the self- 


—— 











same spot, 
AGE Where the foxglove grows and bars 
are not; 
es But neither one gained its repose to 
er. enjoy, 

For one was a fox—the other, just boy.” 
ht, B. K. sent this effusion from Missouri: 
. “4 fox should be allowed to rove 
oo Throughout the wild woods, free, 

. And live the life that he doth love, 
Ps The same as you and me. 

the The letter G is the seventh one, 

the Or so I have been told; 

his It always makes the glum lad glad 
the And turns old into gold. 

a The greatest thing on earth is love; 
se It fills the heart with joy; 

4 ‘Tis sent to us from Heaven above, 
- Pure, and without alloy. 

There is a plant that’s fair to see; 
“a Its virtues some do love. 

Long, long ago, it won its name 

And still is called foxglove.” 

The Roston boy and the “ Modern Lux- 
ury” caused more poetic enthusiasm, but 
these specimens are all I have room for, 
though I thank all the interested writers. 

The August Grist is light and easy, as 
befits the season, and all replies and com- 
munications should be addressed to Puzzle 
Miller, HArper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Our August Grist 
I—A CHARADE 

My first is quiet, in brown or gray, 

Devoted to duty the livelong day, 

Seldom or ever your luck to meet, 

"Mongst the thousand men in city street. 

My second, “all of a twist,” is seen; 

Counting its mates, it numbers eighteen. 

My third’s becoming, worn by the gay; 

Ev’rywhere seen, in auto or sleigh; 
own 
ack 
eep- 
ex- 
left 
mie 
muld 
the 
ions 'V.—WHAT SUMMER GAME IS THIS? 

r oF Is Jauntily donned by England’s queen, 
ring azed peasant is always seen. 

con- My whole, oft seen by broken fence 

L at In cory coves, where shade lies dense. 
our. a I'm hidden—but, know the worst, 

“ty last is worn on head of first. 











ide, New JERSEY, L. A. R. 
| . This was inspired, its author says, by 
dry: Foxglove charade” of some months 
T1.—wi 
A rogue. > tele 





On fire. Used by school chil- 








by 


dren. Provides food. To punish 
L. J. 


Smaller. 
BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ne. 


1.—Aa “PoP” PUZZLE STORY 

(The definitions in the parentheses, 
properly defined, furnish the needed an- 
swers. The first one is “poplin.” The 
remaining ones are easy to find.) 

Pretty Polly Poppleton made a pleasing 
picture in her pretty (silk and worsted 
stuff) gown as she sat among the blos- 
soming (summer blossoms) reading a 
(pleasing to many) novel. 

In (swiftly entered) young Popton. 

“ As it is pop-year,” he smiled, “I have 
brought you some (a kind of maize). 


TEA 
FOR SAL 








VUI.—A DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Will you stay to luncheon?” she said. 
“We are going to have (light biscuits) 
and the (small figures) shall dance for 
us.” 

The picturesque (species of parrot) in 
the tall (tree) heard a (sharp sound) 
that started him to piping pleasantly, un- 
mindful of the piratical boy with a 
(weapon). 

Before the (summer flowers) blossomed 
again, the entire (a multitude) were in- 
vited to the wedding of the pair and 
drank the health of Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
ton in good old-fashioned ginger-pop. 

Buston, Massacuusetts. C. G. F. 


V.—CHABADK 
My first of true lovers was walking one 
day 
Down by a brook my last small; 
The maiden’s foot slipped on a stone by 
the way, 
“Oh, first me,” she cried, “lest I fall!” 
Her sweetheart now lent his assistance,~ 
His arms like my whole round her 
strayed, 
She last him, and made no resistance. 
My whole was the gift which he made. 
New JERSEY. PRUDENCE. 


VI.—A FLORAL CHARADE 
A first mustache was on his lip, 
When a second he aspired to be; 
To both of these he owed kinship, 
Yet crushed the whole beneath his feet, 
When he trod the earth, so proud was he. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. M. L. H. 


VII.—WHAT’S YOUR OPINION ? 

When the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 sat down and 
4, 5, 6 an apple, a 1, 2, 3 rushed up and 
bit him. Was it becoming in the official 
to kick the animal? 

Would you try our 1, 2, 3, 4 if you 
were worth a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7? or would 
you say 7, 6? 

In the city called the 1, 2, 3 if a boy 
made much noise would he be a 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, or would it just be a tumult? 


Our August Prizes 
Two dollars for the best list of answers. 
Three prizes of one dollar each for the 
next three best lists. A book for a conso- 
lation prize. 
Please have answers in by August 10th. 
Answers will be in September number. 


June Prize Winners 

The answers sent by these solvers were 
so similar in excellence that each received 
a dollar prize. 

Mrs. E. W. Depue, Kensington, Mary- 
land; Charlotte A. Coombs, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; J. 8S. MacGregor, Gouver- 
neur, New York; Mrs. J. L. Redwine, 
Madras, Georgia; Mrs. 8. E. Heflin, Sar- 
dis, Mississippi; Mrs. H. H. Randolph, 
McComas, West Virginia. 

Books—Leonie Scott, Westerville, Ohio; 
Mrs. W. A. Warren, Evanston, Illinois. 


Answers to July Puzzies 
1.—LETTER ENIGMA 
Noise. 
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os) eet tee ee. se 


See eee eee ee eee ee eee ee es 


xe EXE EED, 
ce 
—_ 
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ve 
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Il.—A RIDDLE 
The vowels—A, E, I, O, U. 


111.— CHARADE 
Warlock. 
1V.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Philadelphia. * 
V.—DOUBLE CROSSWORD ENIGMA 
May Day. 
VI.—REVERSED READINGS 
1. Border—red rob. 2. Madder—red 
dam. 3. Torpid—dip rot. 4. Boston— 
not sob. 5. Cornet.—ten roe. - 


VII.— WHIMSICAL WORDS 


1. Fain, feign, fane. 2. Knew, gnu, 
new. 3. Rode, road, rowed. 4. Air, heir, 
eer. 5. Fort, forte. 6. Ate, eight. 


7. Feat, feet. 
VIII.—ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE 
Independence. 


1X.— ILLUSTRATIVE INITIALS 
1. Miles Standish. 2. Alexander Pope. 
3. Edgar Allan Poe. 4. Henry W. Long- 


fellow. 5. Francis Scott Key. 6. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 7. William M. Thack- 
eray. 8. Charles Dickens. 9. Paul Re- 
- vere. 10. Mark Twain. 


X.—WHAT SCOTTISH POET? 
Burns. 


The anagram answer is: The Dominion 
of Canada and the house number puzzle 
is 642. 


A DEDICATION 


(Continued from page 379) 

had watched the interview with the tense 
anxiety of one who cannot follow the 
words, was beside her. In the face that 
had appeared at first all curly beard, 
Mary saw kind blue eyes and a smile of 
wistful eagerness. His free hand was 
summoning. 

“Choost von minut,” he begged. 

“T can’t stay,” said Mary, sharply, but, 
as he still pleaded, she followed him down 
the steps to a close, sky-lighted cabin, 
dreary with disorder. The remains of a 
coarse meal lay on the red table-cover 
under the swinging lamp, and from the 
open door of a state-room came a feeble 
wail. The captain, still encouraging her 
with that pathetic smile, motioned that 
she look in. 

She thought at first that the woman 
was dead, she lay so straight and relaxed 
and wan in her narrow bunk. Then she 
saw that tears were slipping one by one 
under the closed eyelids, and that a weak 
hand was stirring at the bundle from 
which the cries came. It was a broad, 
Norse face, burned darker than the heavy 
blond hair on the pillow, and even while 
it glistened with tears the wide lips kept 
their firm line. Mary came an uncertain 
step nearer. 

The eyelids were lifted, heavily, and the 
drowned eyes stared, at first unbeliev- 
ingly, then with a growing light that was 
like the miracle of dawn; the lips curved 
and widened and sweetened into a smile 
of such utter relief that Mary trembled 
before it and lifted a hand to her ashamed 
face. 

“Don’t—you hurt me—don’t look like 
that!” she breathed. Shaking fingers 
were closing on her gown, as though she 
might vanish. 

“Ah, a woman, a woman!” It was 
muttered in a strange tongue, but any 
living heart must have understood. 

For the first time in her life Mary found 
herself stripped down to her womanhood. 
Of all her subtle equipment nothing else 
mattered. Life challenged her, and she 
stood to the test, waiting for the unknown 
to give up its answer. “To spend 
oneself—” the words and their meaning 
came slowly, surely, fraught with an ex- 
quisite relief. 

A hurried step crossed the cabin. 
doctor’s harsh voice preceded him: 

“The boat is whistling. You’ve got to 
rush!” 

Mary took up the wailing baby and 
faced him with a new smile. 

“Perhaps it’s a soul, and perhaps it’s 
lack of exercise,” she said. “Forgive me, 
Monty—I’m staying.” 


The 





hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Che Bainty 1p Mint Covered 
Candy Conted 
Chewing Gum 


Just ask your doctor 
what he thinks of Chic- 
lets. Doctors, dentists 
and trained nurses use 
and recommend Chiclets 
for their patients’ use 
and use them them- 
selyes in the sick-room, 
the office or home. That ex- 
quisite peppermint, the true 
mint, makes Chiclets the 
refinement of chewing gum 
for people of refinement. 
Look for the Bird Cards in 
the packages. You can secure 
a beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Met litan Tower 
ew York 


















Royal Descent and Colonial Ancestry 
of Several New England Families 
Delano (de Lannoye), Alden, Soule, Dudley, 
Williams, Marvin and Mott Families represented. 
oyal Descent traced through over 30 generations. 


Of assistance to all the above and, through marriages, 
to many others; including the Graves, Gilman, Parke, 
Chester, Mather, Cotton, Bradstreet, Doty, Clark, 
Ashley, Wilson, and Roberts families in proving eli- 


ibility for the various Societies and Orders requir 
ng Colonial or Royal Ancestry. Authorities given. 
Postpaid on receipt of price, $3.00. 

M. de LANNOY F, 4 Dupont Circle, Washington, PD. C. 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF By WALTER 


J. TRAVIS 

Revised Edition, including the New Rules. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 








Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Astronomy 


With the Naked Bye 
By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a litle book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Iliustrations 
Net $1.40 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Greyfriars 


Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“Delightful; can stand com- 
parison with ‘Rab and His 
Friends.’”—New York Sun. “A 
bonny, sperity bit dog is Bobby 
of Greyfriars kirkyard, as lovable, 
loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.”— 
Denver Times. “The book is, in- 
deed, not unworthy of a place 
beside ‘Black Beauty.’”—New 
York Tribune. “The pathetic 
little story of ‘Greyfriars Bobby’ 
is a very touching one, and 
Eleanor Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and sym- 
pathetic fashion.”” — Baltimore 
Sun. 
Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Riders 


of the 


Purpie Sage 


By ZANE GREY 
Author of “The Heritage of the Desert” 


“One of the best recent West- 
ern novels, stirring in its rush 
of action and incident, vivid 
with local color, strong and hu- 
man in its emotional interest.” — 
New York Times. “The tang of 
the purple sage and the faint 
fragrance of untrodden grasses 
and wild flowers growing in 
lonely canons and by unknown 
streams.”—San Francisco Bul- 


letin. ‘“‘Most readers will devour 
it whole.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


From 
the South 
of France 


By 


THOMAS A. JANVIER 
Author of 
“Legends of The City of Mexico” 


““Permeated by a delicate and 
characteristic flavor of sympathy 
and humor which is very en- 
joyable.”—New Orleans Picayune 
“Pure human-nature fun, with 
just the twinkle of sentiment.”— 
New York World. “Mr. Janvier 
has the delicate touch of an 
artist in the presentation of 
simple incidents. There is a 
whimsical twist in many of the 
quaint sayings which is sure to 
be appreciated by readers who 
like a distinctive literary style.” 
—Boston Globe. “ Wholly charm- 
ing. Far above the average of 
the books put out these days.” — 
Pitisburgh Post. 


Illustrated by J. M. Flagg, Frank 
Craig, and Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.20 net. 
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HEN the 
warm days of 
the summer 
come dressmaking 
begins to seem dis- 
tasteful and the fact 
that one needs a few 
more clothes weighs 
heavily on the mind. 
We like to spend 
our mornings on the 
piazza. But why 
not combine the two 
and see how quickly 
the work will be 
done while we are 
enjoying the fresh 
air? 
The only dresses 








not stitched. When 








they are — basted 
correctly, the inser. 
tion is basted over 
the seam, stitched 
on each side through 
the muslin; they 


the seam is cit off. 
leaving just e:ough 
to turn back in g 
very narrow hem 


and stitch or hem 
by hand close to the 
edge of the inser. 
tion. With a very 
fine material this 
work can ail! be 
done by hand with 
a rolled edge. This 








or waists you will 
want to make at 
this time of year 
are those of thin 
wash materials. By 
systematizing the 
work you will find it easy to do most of 
it on the porch, If you are in your own 


home and have a hand sewing-machine - 


you can do it all. But it is not wise to 
try to cut your dress outdoors. The ma- 
terials and the pattern will be so blown 
about by the little summer breezes that 
you will probably lose your temper and 
give up the whole thing quickly. To 
avoid this disastrous result and really 
enjoy your work you must have a distinct 
plan of what you can comfortably do on 
the piazza and get everything ready, in- 
cluding needles, thread, thimble, scissors, 
pins, tape-measure, ete. A great help 
toward comfort in doing this work is a 
standing work-basket with places for all 
the accessories and ample space for the 
material itself. These baskets have a han- 
dle over the top and can be easily car- 
ried around. 

Now suppose you want to make a dress 
of lawn or linen and embroidery by either 
of the designs shown on this page—here 
is a good plan to go by. Cut the whole 





SIMPLE LINEN GOWN 
Waist Pattern No. 336 
Skirt Pattern No. 415 

Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 


COMBINATION 
Cut Pattern No. 125 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 


PRINCESS UNDERSLIP 
Cut Pattern No. 126 

Price, 15 cents each. 

495, 496. Price, 25 cents each. 


thing out on a rainy day (or some time 
when you want to be indoors), putting a 
pin or two at the beginning of each 
seam to hold the right pieces together; 
then fold it up in your basket, ready to 
baste. Perhaps you may also want to 
make a combination; you can get that 
ready in the same way, putting it in the 
basket with the dress. When you feel 
like spending a morning sewing on the 
porch, take your basket out and baste up 
all these seams. By this time the morn- 
ing may be gone. 

Before doing any more sewing you will 
have to fit both the dress and the combi- 
nation. If any alterations are necessary 
make them, and then you will be ready 
for the stitching. If you have a hand at- 
tachment for your machine, all this stitch- 
ing ean be done on the piazza. If not, 
you must do that inside, but it is quickly 
done when everything has been correctly 
basted. The seams in wash dresses or un- 
derclothes are generally French seams. 
The right way to make them is to baste 





WAIST NO. 306 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery design No. 448. Price, 50 cents 


all seams on the right side of the dress, 
basting exactly where the final stitching 
is to be. Then stitch outside the basting 
line either one-quarter or three-eighths of 
an inch, according to how thin the ma- 
terial is. Cut the seams off close to this 
stitching, turn them all to the wrong 
side, and stitch again on the original 
basting line. Cutting the seams, turning 
and rebasting them, can be done outdoors, 
even if you must go inside for the stitch- 
ing on the machine. 

All the finishing touches, hems, putting 
on collar and cuffs, sewing on buttons, 
and making buttonholes are easy and 
comfortable piazza-work. When seams 
are put together with insertion or beading 
(as in the combinations), the seams are 


Embroidery designs Nos. 492, 493, 494. 


makes a wnost 
COMBINATION dainty finish. but 
Cut Pattern No. 127 will take a long 


time, and the ma- 
chine - stitching, if 
done very evenly 
and with a fine thread, will give a satis. 
factory effect. 

The waist shown on this page (No. 
306) is a particularly good pattern to 
use with hand embroidery. It may have 
all the embroidery shown in the illustra- 
tion or a less elaborate design. When 
you have cut the waist and stamped the 
embroidery design the only thing you 
need do indoors is a little fitting. 

When ready to put the waist tovether, 
make tiny little tucks to fit the fulness 
of the fronts and backs into the yoke. 
These tucks are so short that it 
more trouble to make them by hand than 
by machine, When the tucks are finished, 
baste the seam between the little top yoke 
and lower part of the yoke (witli strip 
down front) and the seams between the 
yoke and the fronts and backs. After 
basting the under-arm seams, [it the 
waist. If you do not care to xive as 
much time as would be needed to do all 
this embroidery, you can use witli this 
pattern all-over machine-made em))roidery. 


is no 
































OF LINEN AND EMBROIDERY 
Waist Pattern No. 33 
Skirt Pattern No. 41¢ 
Sizes, smail, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents each 
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BOY'S ROMPER SUIT 
Pattern No. 689 

Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years 
Price, 15 cents 


OR summer practical work, for the 
mother of small children, making 
simple play suits is most satisfactory. 
That the child may be free to play without 
thought of its clothing, and yet that it 
may be neat and attractive in appearance 
even after a morning in the orchard or on 
the beach, is, of course, the desire of each 
considerate mother. 
Play suits must be simple in cut, so 
that they are easily made and easily 


it may be left off when climbing and run- 
ning are to be the child’s amusements. 


Two patterns for the small boy and two 


for the small girl are illustrated here. 
All are quite simple as to cut and making. 
No. 689 and No. 690 only differ in a few 


points. The former has a stitched pleat 


at each side of the blouse, while the latter 
is plain and may be varied by any trim- 
ming one likes. 

The picture of No. 689 shows the little 
linen suit finished with embroidered scal- 
lops and with the front of the blouse 
laced through worked eyelets with a white 
cord. For a very small boy or girl such 
a little suit in white will be charming, the 
white linen going as often to the wash-tub 
as is necessary. The same pattern may 
be used to cut a simple denim or gingham 
romper suit, with plain stitched folds on 
the edges and little buttoned straps across 
the opening at the neck. 

No. 690 looks well with either the bias 
bands and belt or with the fancy woven 
braid trimming as shown in the left-hand 
figure at the foot of the page. 

The little girl’s frock, No. 691, appears 
in the upper figure and also at the left of 
the group below. It has an inverted box- 
pleat set in at the front and back of the 
skirt. The opening is at the left side of 
the front. The trimmings are all a matter 
of choice. 

No. 692 is different. It has a round 
yoke and little tucks set in below to give 
a suggestion of fullness over the chest. 
It closes at the back with buttons under 
a flap, or, if preferred, buttoning through 
to the outside. The skirt is omitted in 
this pattern, and the small girl who wants 
to climb trees and walls will appreciate 
this omission. 





SIX FABRIC HATS FOR SMALL GIRLS. Set of Patterns 


laundered. With one good pattern for the 
small boy and one for the small girl, 
sulticient variety is possible, Just a little 
hand-work and good taste will add the 
finishing touches to a pretty simple suit. 
Or the practical wash braid that comes in 
great variety nowadays may be stitched 
on by machine as a trimming. 

The small girl’s play suit, in these sen- 
sible days, has knickerbockers just as has 
that of the small boy. Over these a small 
skirt may be worn if the mother prefers 
this conventional touch; but the skirt is 
often made separate from the suit so that 


Price, 25 cents. Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years 


This pattern, No. 692, would be a par- 
ticularly good one, by the way, to use 
for a small girl’s bathing-suit. 

The six little hats show various designs 
which may be used to make washable hats 
to match the little girl’s summer frocks. 
The three sun-bonnets are so made that 
they button together and so are very easily 
laundered. The others are made with 
stiffened brims, which means that they 
would not be so easy to wash, but not 
that they are not practical for afternoon 
wear. And the fabric hat is more than 
ever before the fashion this summer. 





GIRL'S PLAY SUIT 
Pattern No. 691 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years 
Price, 15 cents 


Lawn, linen, silk, and fancy weaves are 
used both for small girls’ and their 
mothers’ hats. 

The three more elaborate hats may be 
described as follows: 

The first has a gathered crown of 
flowered lawn or crépe de Chine, with its 
brim made of linen or silk in a dark 
shade. The brim has strips of the new 
flat ribbon wire caught between the upper 
and under pieces in several places. These 





wires serve to curve the brim up im @ 
becoming way around the face. A flat 
folded band of the material like the brim 
is put around the crown, and a flower 
is set on at the left side. 

The second hat is made over a simple 
frame. If this is not obtainable the 
round crown may be lined with crinoline 
and pleated into the brim, which should 
be stiffened with buckram. 

The third hat is of white linen, with 
brim stiffened and stitched. The crown 
is made of a bandana handkerchief, with 
the points trimming the brim. 





BOY’S PLAY SUIT. Pattern No. 690 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Price, 15 cents 



























GIRL’S ROMPER SUITS. Patterns No. 601 and 692 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6. and 8 years, Price, 15 cents each 
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Have You Ever Seen 


Seca Horm 


The Pneumatic Dress Form? 


The above booklet, “‘ It’s You,” 
charmingly written by Prudence Bur- 
dette, tells you all about it, (prices 
too),and the fine illustrations by Wm. 
Van Dresser show you exactly how 
Pneu Form is used by 50,000 women 


in America. A post card to us 
will fetch you the booklet by first 
mail. 


Just in a word, Pneu Form is a 
pneumatic dress form which, when 
inflated inside your fitted waist lining, 
reproduces your figure (including the 
hips) with looking-glass fidelity. 
It ts made to be pinned to. 
Height can be regulated to 
correspond to your height for 
draping skirts. One Form serves 
for the entire family. Saves 
Standing hour after hour for 
tiresome “‘fittings.” Lasts for 
years. Weight complete, only 
1o lbs. 


Write for the booklet. 







The Pneumatic FormCo. 
102 Pneu Form Building, New York 


557 Fifth Avenue 
Pneu Form is sold in many 
first class stores. 

















This will answer 
Your pattern 
Questions 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this August 
Bazar, are now ready. 


Comatation Pattern, No. 125, Price, 
15 cents. 

Princess Unpersu'p, No. 126, Price, 15 
cents. 

ComBINATION PATTERN, No. 127 
15 cents. 

Smrte Leven Gown, Warst, No. 336, 
Price, 15 cents. 

Skirt No. 415, Price, 15 cents. 

Waist No. 306, Price, 15 cents. 

Gown or Linen aNp Emproipery, Waist 
No. 337, Price, 15 cents. 

Skirt No. 416, Price, 15 cents. 

Boy’s Romper Suit, No. 689, Price, 15 
cents. 

Boy’s Piay Surr, No. 690, Price, 15 cents. 

Girav’s Piay Surr, No. 691, Price, 15 cents. 

Grav’s Piay Surt, No. 692, Price, 15 cents. 

Six Fasric Hats ror SMALL Gir-s, Set 
of Patterns No. 023, Price, 25 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 

Desicns Nos. 492, 498, 494, 495 and 
496, Price, 25 cents each. Desicn 
No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


Special Patterns 


When you see am ong the fashion illustra- 
tions any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, the price of a special pattern. 


Price, 





Purchasers of patterns are expecially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stampa, 
money order, postal note, or check. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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HIS PLANS 


AMIE, aged seven, who had been promised 
J: dime for each verse of Scripture he 

should commit to memory, was enthusias- 
tically assuring his mother that by that means 
he could easily earn at least seven dollars a 
week; and when he had amassed fifty dollars 
he should buy a mustang. 

“A mustang!” exclaimed his mother. 
“Why, Jamie, where would you keep it?” 

“Keep it? I’d keep it on the run!” 


WHY THIS DELAY? 


Waiter: Did you order fresh pease with 
your lamb, sir? 

DineR (impatiently): I did. What’s the 
matter? Lost your can-opener? 


HE KNEW 

THE owners of a certain farm had butter 
and eggs brought them daily by the daughter 
of the farmer. A trained nurse had a case 
at the owner’s home. One day the farmer’s 
wife and daughter were discussing this, when 
the little boy, who had been listening, said: 
“Rita, if I go with you to-morrow, will you 
show me the trained nurse?” The girl said 
she would, and the next day he accompanied her. 
The nurse came into the kitchen, said a few words 
to him, and went out. He ran home at once, and ar- 
rived breathless. ‘“ Mother,” he cried, “the trained 
nurse is nothing but a girl!” 


SOMETHING WAS WRONG 


LirrLe three-year-old Edna was taken to church for 
the first time, where, however, she was very restless. 
When her mother asked her the reason, she said: 
“Mamma, I can hear the organ grind, and I see the 
man coming for the pennies, but I cannot see the 
monkey.” 

VERSATILITY NEEDED 


“T CAME,” explained the young man, “in response 
to your advertisement for a college graduate with sev- 
eral degrees. May I ask what post you wish filled?” 


























VISITOR: ARE YOU VERY FOND OF THE BABY, TOMMY? 
TOMMY: On YES! BUT HE CEBTAINLY CAN CRY. 
WoULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR HIM? 


“T am looking,” said Mr. Bullion, “for some one 
who can satisfactorily answer the questions of my 
small children.” 


HIS ULTIMATUM 

A WELL-KNOWN widower, with some children, mar- 

ried again, and in the course of time raised a new 
family. 

One day the children of the second 





HE: O8 yes, I’M WELL KNOWN IN ART CIRCLES. 
SHE: WHat ARTIST DO YOU POSE FOR? 


ALTERED CONDITIONS 


CanpmATE: In a suffrage State do you kiss the 
babies? 

CAMPAIGNER: Naw; you gotta call their mothers 
intelligent citizens. 


HE WON HER 
BLUEBEARD’S wife had just discovered her prede- 
cessors. 
“That’s nothing,” she cried; “ he tells me I am the 
first woman who ever understood him.” 
Thus we learn that hearts are superior to heads. 


AS WALTER SAW IT 
LitTtLe Walter was being correctly brought up, and 
many things which other little boys were allowed to 
do were constantly denied him. One day he was 











“THINK OF THE LABOR IT TOOK TO BUILD THEM!” 
“ YES, BUT WHY THE DICKENS DIDN’T THEY PUT ’EM 
NEARER THE RAILROAD?” 


enviously watching a little friend who was allowed 
to go barefoot occasionally on a hot summer day. 
“Why don’t you ask your mother if you can’t go 
barefoot, too?” asked his playmate, with a pitying 
glance. 
“It wouldn’t do any good,” said Walter, soberly. 
“My mamma has got the no habit real bad.” 


Smiles 











WILLIE’S DEAL 

ILLIE had a yellow dog that was a 

perfect nuisance, but so devoted was 

the boy to him that he could not be per 
suaded to have him killed. One day when hi 
father had been unusually annoyed by the an 
tics of the dog, he called Willie in from pla: 
and said: 

“My boy, I’ll give you ten dollars if you’|! 
get rid of that dog.” 

Willie’s face expressed great amazement a‘ 
the thought of so much money belonging to 
him. He looked long at the dog, and final! 
told his father he would give him his d- 
cision the next day. 

The following day Willie 
father, and said: 

“T’ve got rid of Max, father.” 

“T’m more than glad, Willie,” said the 
father. “Here’s your money; you’ve earne| 
it. How did you get rid of him?” 

“Why,” answered Willie, as he put t! 
money in his pocket, “I traded him to Bi 
Morgan for two yellow pups.” 


sought his 


‘RECOGNIZED THE EMBLEM 


Lrttte Bessie came running into the house 
in great excitement, calling out, “Oh, papa, did you 
know Mr. Smith down the street is dead?” 

“ How do you know that, Bessie,” asked her father. 
“*Cause the blinds are all down and his necktie i 
hanging on the door.” 


THE GRADUATE 


KnIcKER: Is your child discontented at home? 
Bocker: Yes, and there isn’t any third term oi 
college. 
HOW NOT TO BE LONELY 


Litrte Hal was going down from Maine to New 
York by boat. As they were passing a light-house 
his mother asked how he would like to live in a 
house like that. Hal thought he would like it. His 
mother remarked that it would be very lonely. “ But 
not witi a wife and child,” said the small man of six. 





























“GEE! IT’S FIERCE HOW THE COST 0’ LIVIN’ HAS 
WENT UP. YE DON’T GET NEAR AS MUCH CHEWIN’-GU 
FER A CENT AS YE USED TO.” 


ETHEL’S CLIMAX 
LirtLe Ethel had been brought up with a firm hand 
and was always taught to report misdeeds promptly. 
One afternoon she came sobbing penitently to ber 
mother. 
“ Mother, I—I broke a brick in the fireplace.” 
“Well, it might be worse. But how on earth did 
zou do it, Ethel?” 
“T pounded it with your watch.” 





marriage were overheard talking about 
their relationship to their step brothers 
and sisters. 

“ Now,” said the little girl, “ if mam- 
ma was to die, and papa married again 
and had children, what relation would 
they be to the first family?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the boy, who 
idolized his mother, “ it’s not mamma’s 
turn to die; it’s papa’s.” 


HER DIFFICULT TASK 


Maup: Beatrix has lost twenty 
pounds lately, her new gowns are per- 
fect successes, her sweetheart proposed 
to her last night, her rich uncle died 
yesterday and left her a million, and 
now she has to go to his funeral to-day 
and try to look sad. 


HIS NARROW ESCAPE 


Mr. Post: The savings institution of 
our town has gone up, Pat. 

Patrick: Glory be! I'd be after 
losin’ $250 thin if I hadn’t been robbed 
of it on me way to the bank. 















A GENTLEMAN OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


THE SCHEDULE 
Husspann (impatiently): How long 
before Bridget will serve dinner? 
Wire: One crash of china, two sme'ls 
of burnt food, and three rings at ‘'e 
back-door bell. 


GRADUATION COSTUMES 
Knicker: Did your daughter )/a0 
her graduating dress? 
Bocxer: Yes; I shall wear a suit 
with the pockets turned inside out. 


BRIDGET PONDERS 
Maw: Plaze, mum, could I hav: 
o’ yer red geraniums to kape in m 
room? 
Mistress: Oh no, Bridget, 
room is too dark. It would die. 
must have sunlight and fresh air. 


THE DEGREE 
Hostess: Let me introduce Mr. Joh” 
Smith 3d. ' 
Guest: Pleased to meet you. /™ 
John Smith nth. 
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“The Veal Loaf, Olives and Pickles I served for luncheon today were Libby’s. 
I have always found their products to be of highest quality and a wonderful 
convenience because they are ready for immediate use and cooked just right.” 


The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast > 

A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making a 
man feel good. 

When a man feels good he can do his best work. 


Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 


The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve instantly—that’s delicious—that makes a man 
(or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 

The thin, crispy wafers of toasted corn with some milk or cream and sugar (if you like it) 
should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 


Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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